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Tun E Speaker having taken the chair, 


\, 


SKETCH, &c. 


Wedneſday, February 9, 1792. 


— 


The right honourable John O'Neill roſe and ſaid, he held 
in his hand a petition ſigned by fix hundred inhabitants of 
the town of Belfaſt—many of whom he perſonally knew to 
be men of worth and reſpectability. It had been put into 
his hands by a very reſpectable body of theſe inhabitants, 
with a requeſt that he would preſent it to the Houſe of 
Commons; and with that requeſt he thought it his duty to 
comply. He then read the prayer of the petition, which 
entreated that the Roman Catholics of Ireland might be 


_ reſtored to the rank and conſequence of citizen ſubjects 
and he moved that the petition be now received. 


Sir Henry Cavendiſh hoped the right honourable DOE 


man would be ſo good as to ſtate the whole contents of the 


petition—it was ſtrictly parliamentary ſo to do, and he 


hoped it contained nothing indecent or diſreſpectful to the 
_ dignity of parliament, like another petition which had been 


offered upon a former occaſion. For he was confident the 
right honourable gentleman who moved for its reception, 
regarded too much his own dignity, and that of the Houſe, 


to give his ſanCtion to any thing derogatory trom eber. 
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Mr. O'Neill Gin read the whole of the Fü; which 
ſtated on the part of the petitioners, that their Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren had had long been, and ſtill are in a degrad- 
ed ſituation from numerous reſtrictive and penal ſtatutes 
hanging over them; and conſcious as the petitioners were, 


that the proſperity, happineſs, and improvement of this 


country muſt eventually depend on an, union of intereſts 
among all religious denominations of the inhabitants. The 
petitioners therefore prayed, that the Houſe would be pleaſed 
to repeal any reſtriftive ſtatutes at preſent in exiſtence againſt 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that they may be thus 
reſtored to the rank and conſequence of citizens. 


Sir Hercules Langriſbe aſked, if the 8 came - from 
the corporation of Belfaſt, 


Mr. O'Neil! anſwered, no; it was a meeting of the 
inhabitants convened by public adyertiſement. 


The honourable Dennis Browne ſeconded the motion for 
the reception of the petition, and thought it was ſufficient 
that the right honourable gentleman who preſented it, had 
ſtated it was ſigned by fix hundred reputable inhabitants, 
without requiring the ſanction of any corporate body to 


recommend it to the notice of the Houſe. A former peti- 


tion on this ſubject had been rejected, which he thought 
ſhould have been reccived alſo, (a few voices on the trea- 
fury fide of the Houſe exclaimed, no, 10) I ſay, yes ! gen- 
tlemen may cry, no, no- but that is no conviction. I ſay, 
Sir, when a right honourable member of high reſpectabi- 
lity in this country, as well as in this Houſe, preſents a 
petition ſigned by the names of ſix hundred of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, it ought to be received. I know well what has 
been the conſequence of refuſals on the part of parliament 
to hearken to the petitions of the people, and 1 know what 


was the conſequence of ſuch conduct with regard to Ame- 


rica. I therefore cannot think, Sir, that becauſe it has not 
the ſanction of a corporation ſeal, it ſhould therefore be 


rejected. : 


* 


69599 
rejected. It has the ſignatures of fix hundred inhabitants, 
and that is, in my idea, enough to warrant its reception. 


Sir Hercules Langrifhe ſaid, he was ſorry to find it of late 
ſo frequently necefſary to recall the attention of gentlemen 
to a ſtrict obſervance of the orders of parliament. That they 
were inſtitutions of great wiſdom, and if we were to ſuffer 
a neglect of them to grow on our proceedings, we ſhould 
ſoon loſe both our dignity and authority ; that he conſidere 
ed the honourable member's (honourable D. Browne) doc- 
trine about the reception of petitions not exactly conforma- 
ble to the order of parliament; that when any member pre- 
ſents a petition, it is his duty (let it be ſubſeribed by any 
perſon or perſons however reſpectable) to ſtate the ſabſfance 
and prayer of it, or to read it in his place, if required. by 
any member; and for this reaſon, when the petition is pre- 
ſented, the Speaker puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall be 
received ; that the only materials the Houſe had whereby to 
decide their vote on that queſtion, were the repreſentation 
of the contents as ſtated by the member. —That the right of 
| petitioning was too valuable not to be ſtrictly aſcertained 
and preciſely known. That ths loweſt member of the com- 
munity was intitled to it, in his individual capacity, and as 
to collective capacities, they belonged only to corporate bodies, 
ſuch as we can trace in our charters, or read of in our ſta- 
tute book, not to combinations and ſocieties, ſelf-created 
and ſelf- incorporated. That, however, the preſent petition 
was ſigned by individuals, inhabitants of Belfaſt, and as 
ſuch, he could have no objection to its being received; as 
to the contents, it was far from his mind to impute to the 
gentlemen who ſigned it, any other motive than they pro- 
| fefſed, or any purpoſe but the public good. He however 
could not avoid making ſome obſervations on the novelty 
of the connection, and the ſingularity of one claſs of men 
interceding in favour of another ; and, he obſerved, what- 
ever favourable infentions might be entertained by the peti- 
tioners towards their Catholic brethren, yet, for his part, 

if 


6 


if it was his wiſh to obſtruct the progreſs of every favour 


to the Roman Catholics, now depending before parliament z 
if it was his wiſh to ſtop the growth of that conciliation and 


aſſection that were ariſing in our breaſt; if it was his wiſh. 


to revive the prejudices that have ſo long kept us aſunder, 
he would go to Belfaſt and fign this petition. That the 
Roman Catholics cannot, more than any other perſons in the 
univerſe, be ſuppoſed. ſo abſurd as to entertain a wih for 
the continuance of any reſtrictions that may affect them, 
nor did they ever utter fo /#/picious a ſentiment ; yet they 
know too well what is due to the authority of the ſtate to 
diate to the wiſdom of parliament, . « They wiſh for a 
further repeal of the laws affecting them; but grateful for 
former conceſſions, they da not preſume to point out the 
meaſure or extent to which ſuch repeal ſhould be carried, 
but confide in your liberality and benevolence, that it 
will be as extenſive as you ſhall think prudent and expe- 
dient.”—This is the language of the conſtitution, which 
he hoped would recommend them to the favour of parlia- 
ment. He obſerved, that certainly this petition came be- 
fore them under ſome favourable circumſtances ; it was pre- 
ſentea by one of the moſt reſpectable men in the nation, 
and it came unattended by a certain commentary on it, 
which he had ſomewhere read, but which he was glad not 
to read now, becauſe he was apprehenſive the Houſe would 
| conſider it a /ibel on the proceedings of pariiement. . 


Some voice or other ſaid, Serr, I FU ſome abjekſhins to 


ſtate aginſt the recepſhin av that petiſhin—bekays, in my apin- 


yin, Serr, it is an airy faubrick and comes ſtanding built upon 
a rotten ſandy foundaaſhin. It comes from a body of min, Serr, 
who mortyilly hate the Roman Cazhiliks in their hearts and 
has no other objict in the whole world, Serr, than kicking up 
of diſturbinces—and therefore, Serr, it is an oa/d maxim 


4X Teemio Danauze et fela—I men, dona ferintes &. 


(A roar of laughter.) 


The old Trojan maxim we preſume, but clothed in a new 


I haxe 
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, 
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I have very good reaſons to believe, Serr, that there is no 
ſincerity whatever at the bottom of this petiſbin: for I very 
well remimber, Serr, whin in 78—petiſhins came into this 
Houſe craving ſome relaxgſbins in favour of the Roman 
Cathiliks—not like that now preſinted which demands of 
us every thing—which I do not approve, Serr,—bekaſe he 
that gives all gives nothing (a roar of laughter) I ſay, Serr, 
upon that occazyn thoſe very min were the foremoſt to paſs 
reſolutions-and to inſtruct their ripprizintitives in this Houſe, 
Serr, to appoaze the Roman Cathiliks.—But when they ſaw 
the oald Proteſtant famlys av the country, Serr, ready to yield 
indulginzes and relaxaaſhins to the Roman Cathilicks— 
what did they do? Sir—they emmedyitily pritinded to be- 
come their ſtaunch frinds—and by ſtrotigims and frauds, 
to debauching (a loud laugh) and defrauding them. They 
built chopples for thim, Serr— they wint to myeſ with um, 
Serr—and all to create diſturbince in the country. I refer 
you to what hopenned in Dungannon—I refer you to what 
occurred in 1783 when an unlawful aſſimbly was convened for 


the pritince of giving the Roman Cathiliks ndu/ginzes—but 


the real cauſe was to form agreements for the ſupport of 
America, and to create diſturbinzes in this country; from 
that time to this, Serr, they have been endeavouring to de- 
bauch the minds of the lower orders of the people, but their 
debauchery could only reach the loweſt deſcripſhin of the 
mob, Serr—in ſhart, Serr, every body who knows them, 


| knows them to be a pack whom no king can govern, nor 


no God can pleaſe. 

But, Serr, what is that petiſhin ?—lIt is to call upon a 
Proteſtant pyarliamint to grant what it cannot grant without 
ſubvirting the conſtitution. —To that conſtitution, Serr, as 
eſtobliſhed by our gloryiz ants fifters, my honour and my 
alleagins are pledged—and I will defind it with my oice 
in this Houſe, and with the frinth of my arum out of this 


 Houſe.—And, Serr, if every man in this Houſe feels it as 


I do—it ſhould be kicked out at your baurr, Serr. A Pro- 
6 teſtant 


* 


ie 
teſtant pfaarlimint, Serr, onght not to receave it and for 
my part Lam detirmined to divide the Houſe upon it and 


. to give it my fingle negative if no body elſe does. 


Sir Hercules Langri e ſaid, he did not object to receiving 
the petition; he was only tenacious of parliamentary order. 

Mr. Curran ſaid, with reſpect to the object of the peti- 
tion, ſomething ought to be done for fo loyal and reſpet- 
able a body of ſubjects 3 but though much they deſerve 
from the liberality of parliament, that liberality was not to- 
be puſhed to the wildeſt extravagance. It was a ſubject on 


' which no member could treat with too much deliberation, 


nor revolve too often in his mind before he ſpeaks to it, 


| He thought that every reſpectable body of his majeſty's 


ſubjects had a right to convey their featiments to. paxlia- 
ment, and on this ground he was for receiving the petition. 
He thought the pteſent a time when a man ſhould be 
aſhamed to fit filent on a ſubject of ſo much importance to 
the conſtitution and welfare of this country. . 


| Right honourable J. ONeill. At the fame time that 1 


preſent the petition, I do not hold myſelf bound to ra 


or oppoſe its principle. I was called upon, as 1 have faid, 
by a number of perſons, many of them my electors: I was 
not at this meeting; but I confider it as the right of the ſub- 
ject to petition. . I have never declared my opinion on the 
ſubject to any man—I wilt reſerre to myſelf the right of 


forming my opinion after full deliberation; and when I have 


formed the beſt opinion I can, 1 will b ie to the 
Houſe. 

I am extremely thankful for the kind and ht tains " 
preſſions that gentlemen have been pleafed to uſe towards 
me; but I aſſure them, I did not rely upon any favourable 
reception through their perfonal regards for me—1 tool up 


the petition merely as a point of duty. 


The queſtion was put “ that the petition be received, Me 


and carried, with Sir cnt Roche's Ingle ON" 1 
Mr. 


„ F:) 


Mr. Curran; without ſaying any thing of the principles 
of the petition, expreſſed his ſatisfaction that it had not 
been rejected, as the Houſe would then have appeared to 
reject what was in fact a model of as decent, moderate, and 


reſpectful appeal to dana as ever came before that 
Houſe. | 


Eaft-India PT 


| Mr. George Ponſonby Mr. Speaker, I 4 not know when 
I roſe to addreſs this Houſe on any ſubject, under more 
embarraſſment than at preſent—Indeed, exhauſted as I am 
by my profeſſional exertions in another place (the law 55 
courts) I feel myſelf ſcarcely adequate to ſo important a 
ſubject as that which I ſhall have the honour this night to 
propoſe ;—beſide, Sir, 1 obſerve fuch a languor and cold- 
neſs ſhed over this Houſe during the whole of this ſeſſion; 
that I d ſpair of raiſing it by any feeble exertions of mine, 
to that degree of warmth which ſhould invigorate its exer- 
tions, en the great queſtion of its country's welfare i is ts 
be agitat d: I could wiſh, Sir, to addreſs this Houſe when 
member rs were warm with a ſenſe of duty to the conſtitu- 
tion—and the recolleQion that the people of Europe await © 
with anxiety the reſult of a diſcuſſion on which reſts the 
right of\ the people of Ireland to trade with the univerſe; 
or whether d right is to be yielded to a company of Britiſh 
monopoliſts, which has been long ſince conceded by the Bri- 


tiſh parliament. When Ireland aſſerted her right to a free 


trade with the whole world, there was no exception made 
with regard to India e might immediately have availed 
ourſelves of the right, and proceed to a commerce with 
thoſe wealthy nations, had we not meanly precluded ount 
ſelves, ſince, by a clauſe in a revenue bill, voluntarily 
depriving us of that right. But now that we are better ac- 
quainted with the value of the trade, what prevents us from 
aſſerting the right, and exerciling the privilege ? What i is 
there peculiar in the commencement of the year 1792, that 
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ſhould depreſs the ſpirits of this Houſe, or ſhed a languor 


on its exertions ? I hope, Sir, it does not ariſe from a ſuſ- 


picion of the people or this kingdom or of the govern- 


ment itſelf.—I hope this Houfe, Sir, is as capable as ever of 
aſſerting the rights, and promoting the intereſts of Ireland 
I could wiſh to fee its members eager for the diſcuſſion, and 
determined to a reſult honourable to themſelves and ad- 
vantageous to the people they repreſent. 

„Sir, in a former ſeſſion of parliament when a queſtion 
was brought forward on the rights of this kingdom to a 


commerce with countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope 


we ſtated the advantage rather from probable conjecture 


than authentic document —and much under the truth. But 


we did not ſtate as we might have done, on the authority of 


hiſtory, that it was a commerce in which all nations of the 


earth had been at all times eager to participate. We did 


not ſtate the ſpecific advantages of the trade itſelf, becauſe 


there were then no authentic papers before the Houſe.— 
But now, Sir, before I proceed, leaſt any thing i in my pre- 
fent ſtatement ſhould be doubted, I will read the accounts 
from the papers juſt laid on T__ table, by the authority of 
ts ag he itſelf. 


Theſe returns are for eighteen months, ending at Mi- 
chaelmas laſt. 


Nr. Ponſonby then read the different items of the re- 


turn: 


Spices of various kinds Ea - P 24,800 
Mullins and-callicees = = 


- 25,000 
Bohea tea — — > 172,057 
Green tea 2 * - 259,942 


There are ſeveral other articles, as China, drugs, and gro- 


ceries of various ſorts, of which no return, but a mere 


gueſs has been made by the officer ; for the fact is, Sir, ſo 
ignorant were we of the value of this commerce, that for 
the value of twenty four thouſand pounds of thoſe commo- 


| dities there is no head in your cuſtom-houſe books under 


which 


LED. 


which to arrange them, but they are merely gueſſed at in 
the groſs by your officer. Add to this the quantities of con- 
traband goods ſmuggled in from other European countries, 
carrying on a trade with thoſe beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, and you will be able to form an eſtimate of what me 
country pays yearly for Eaſt-India commodities. 

I declare, Mr. Speaker, l have. been often ſurpriſed in 
thinking on this ſubject, how this Houſe can, ſeſſion after 
ſeſſion, ſeem ſo liſtleſs and inſenſible to the importance of 
this ſubject, and conjectures have been thereby raifed in | 
my mind not the molt ſatisfaQtory. _ 

J was told in this Houſe, upon a former e that 
it was an idle thing for the people of this country to think 
of carrying on a trade with India for want of a great capital, 
and it was ſaid at the ſame time, that it was an ungenerous 
thing to attempt it, becauſe it would injure England. I 
have endeayoured to reconcile theſe poſitions in my own 
mind, but readily found it impoſſible, | 

1 BESIDES to have been told alſo, that India was the 
great ſource of revenue on which the proſperity of Great- 
Britain depended. However, Sir, the recent conduct of 
the Britiſh miniſter has given the lie to that afſertion ; for 
he has ſeen them immerged in a ruinous and expenſiye war, 
which has abſorbed all their revenue, and ſo far from plac- 
ing any reliance on their ſupport, you ſee him telling the 
people of England they pay four hundred thouſand paunds 
of taxes more than he wants, and reſtoring them to the people. 
Therefore, Sir, I ſuppoſe we haye been groſsly milled 
on this point. 

We have greater neceiiity this night for carrying this 
motion than we' ever had before, becauſe the time nearly 
approaches when the Britiſh miniſter will renew his bar- 
gain with the India Company; and if no remonſtrance is. 
made on the part of Ireland, he will ſay to them © what you 
have had you ſhall have again. Ireland had an opportunity 
of e her claims, but did not; therefore you ſhall now 
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er ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion of intenti 


( "Ra. 
hep for, a monopoly of the trade both of Great Britain 
and Ireland.“ 

Now, Sir, what honeſt reaſon can be aſſigned for Ire- 
land foregoing her claims; ?— Win the commerce of England 
ſuffer by it? N O!—Will the wealth of England ſuffer ? 
N O!l—And if it did, Sir, is it our confideration.—Are 
WE, the repreſentatives of England ?—No, Sir, we are 


the repreſentatives of the people of Ireland, and it is be- 


neath both our dignity and our duty to conſider any La 
intereſt than theirs. Ed 0 

I do not recollect i in the year 5 Tl that an y ſuck regu- 
latio.. was made or even aſked on the part of Great Britain, 
but I do very well remember in the year 1785, that his 
Majeſty, in his ſpeech to the Briciſh parhament, ſtated that 
he had not been able finally to arrange the commerce be- 
tween England and Ireland, and I alſo remember the an- 
ſwer of the Britiſh Houſe of Commong i in their addreſs to 
the crown, We are ſorry any jpaloyfies on the part of Ireland 
ſhould ariſe to prevent the final 4rran gement of that commerce, 
on the part of ( Great Britain 
to infringe thoſe privileges which we feould as Jealouſly pro- 
tefF as our own.”— And therefore, Sir, I do not believe the 


| parliament of England ever meant to ſet up any ſort of op. 


ſition to our claims. 

As to the buſineſs of any ſettlement beyond the Cape: 
b to the India Company, I ſhould no more think 
of trading to them than of meddling with the trade of any 
other European ſettlement in India. If the Engliſh. have 
ſettlements at Magras and Benga!, ſo have the French at 
Pondicherry, the Danes at T ranquebar, the Dutch in the 
Spice- iſlands, and yet theſe ſettlements never preſume to 
lay any excluſive claim to a trade with the vaſt empires of 
China, Japan, and other countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope; compared with which theſe kingdoms are but 


| ſpots on the globe. 


Mx, Speaker, if this Houſe ſhould refuſe to jngerfere, ang 
repeal thoſe laws which affect our concerns with regard to 
| India 


473-1 
f ladia, I do very much apprehend pte on the wia 
of the People, very unfavourable to parliament, 

Is there any thing alarming in the ſtate of this rinks pc 
Have any new notions or maxims of government been pro- 
| pagated i in this country, and attended to by any great por- 
tion of the people? I know there have, Sir, and depend 
upon it, ſuch doftrines are never ſo likely to gain proſe- 
lytes as where the people ſee a Proteſtant Houſe of Com: 
mons deſerting their rights. Es: 

Government j js an inſtitution deſigned for the derben 
of the people, and therefore i in all countries where men are 
| brave and informed, the ſecurity of the government is in 
| proportion to the happineſs of the people, There is no 
inſtance in any country where a wiſe goyerument was Cone 
flituted, where the people ever deſerted that government, 
until it firſt deſerted the cauſe of their happineſs and proſpe- 
rity. And therefore, Sir, whatever may be alarming in the 

circumſtances of this country, calls upon this Houſe with a 
| louder voice than I can, not to proſtrate | the commerce of 
Treland at the foot of a Britiſh miniſter, or of a chairman to 
an India Company. £ 

England may grant to her own merchants a dy in 
the trade of all goods brought from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope: but what right has England to bank-in the 
the trade of Ireland, or to ſay the port of London is to im- 
port for the kingdom of Ireland? Let London be the port 
tor England if the will, but let Dublin be the port for Ire- 
land. On what principle of policy can you ſurrender the 
right without any kind of compact? Is it mere complai- 
ſance to the people of England, of whom not one in one 
thouſand knows you have any right to withhold it, or feels 
| himſelf at all obliged by the ſurrender. That ſpot of 

ground called England, has long been in poſſeſſion of this 
monopoly, both for herſelf and the ſpot of ground called 
Ireland. She has never felt any interruption in this mono- 
poly, and therefore ſhe will never eyen thank us for that of 

our 
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our right to withhold which, ſhe is inſenſible. Who then 
do you wiſh to oblige? I'll, tell you—THE EXISTING 
ADMINISTRATION !—To gratiſy the preſent miniſter, 
and to enable him to make a good bargain for himſelf and 
the India Company, of whom he is the agent, *Tis for 
THIS you ſurrender the rights and abandon the claims of 
the people of Ireland. 
If an Engliſh 35 — of parliament ſat in this Houſe, the 
moſt he could ſay would be, „The India Company form a 
principal ſource of revenue to the Britiſh miniſter; they have 
jong held an excluſive monopoly, by which they have acquired 
wealth and territory, and therefore I hope you will not now 
iaterfere with their intereſts by aſſerting your own privi- 
leges.” But if an Iriſh member were to reply, he would 
ſay this—# If the India Company have amaſfled wealth by 
their excluſive monopoly, I am glad of it, but they have 


held it long enough, and ſhould now allow us to derive ſome 


benefit. from the ſource race they have . drawn EK 
eluſive advantage. 

It may be faid, Sir, that all "RE nations 1 car- 
ried on this trade by excluſive companies ;—but this is no 
reaſon why Ireland ſhould not be admitted to it on a ſimi- 


lar principle; or why the commodities of Ireland ſhould not 


g0 as far as thoſe of England or any other nation of Europe; 1 
they may not be at preſent perhaps ſo numerous, or in ſuch 
perfection, but there cannot be a doubt that the trade itſelf 


Vould excite emulation, and its profits enable us to attain 
perfection, The more I reflect on the probable advantages 


of a trade with the nations beyond the Cape, the leſs it be- 
comes poſſible for me to ſuppoſe this Houſe would fink / 


lei as not to INSIST on the exerciſe as well as the right 


to that trade; for the right without the exerciſe is a ridi- 
culous abſurdity. At preſent you give England every pro- 
fit both of direct and circuitous trade, Your ſhips or your 
merchandizes have no ſhare in the traffic. Firſt, England 
pene ſits by the direct conveyance from India into the port 


cf 


1 0 


of London, and From therice circuitouſly into jour 6vit 
ports—and thus not only the direct freight from India 
but the profits of the Britiſh merchant and broker—with 
the circuitous conveyance hither, and afterwards the proſits 
of the retailer muft be paid by the Iriſh conſumer. | 
And now, Mr. Speaker—are the members of this Houſe 
prepared to ſurrender up the right of this country in an 
important trade with one-foutth of the univerſe, to a com- 
pany of Britifh monopoliſts? They had better think - 
before they do it. Will any miniſter have the con- 
fidence to deny the final ſettlement of the right of this coun- 
try to trade with all the world. If you deſire the reſpect 
of England, reſpect yourfelves. The more zealouſſy you 
fupport your own rights, the more worthy will you ſhew | 
yourſelves of her connection. A free nation can never te- 
gard a race of ſlaves. I would not have this country ſtand 
in the degradation of begging as alms from a Britiſh mini- 
ſter that which ſhe can inſiſt on as a right. I am as ready, 
Sir, to acts of national generoſity as any man, but I am 
not prepared to creep on my knees to the chairman of an 
Eaſt-India Company, and fay, « Pray, Sir, accept a ſurren- 
der of the commerce of my country, and the rights of my 
conſtituents.” And therefore, Sir, 1 ſhall move you, 
6e That leave be given to bring in a bill for the repeal of 


any law exiſting in this kingdem reſtrictive on the trade ol 


Ireland to countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope.“ 


Chancellor of the 3 I muſt adopt a different mode 
from that of the honourable. gentlemay, and inſtead of cal- 
ling for unuſual warmth, I ſhall call for unuſual delibera- 
tion, for I never knew unuſual warmth ariſe that it aid. not 
produce unuſual inconvenience. _ 

1 ſubmit whether this bill be an aſſerting of our rights or : 
not—there is no law that I know: of, that prevents us from 
trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope for any article but 
tea, and that article by your own revenue law, is directed 
to be had through-the medium. of England- If this be fact, 
UE, the 


(-16;) | 
the matter. r.of right 1s already aſcertained in our favour, ard 
the queſtion is narrowed to a mere N of commerce 
and of expedienc . os 
The firſt ſtatement of the 3 gentleman was, that 
we had argued that we could not carry on the India trade, 
not having capital, and that if we did carry it on, we would 
injure England. I. do not know who it was that argued 
thus; but ſure I am they argued juſtly, for by an impotent 
attempt to carry on this trade without ſufficient capital, we 
might do ourſelves no actual good, but do England much 
poſitive harm; the truth is, that every country that ever 
attempted this trade has failed or is declining- Nothing 
but the tetritorial revenue by which England makes her in- 
veſtments homeward, could ſupport the enormous expence 
of this trade; What are the expcxts of England? ? Commo- - 
+ | dities we-do not poſleſs, flyer, tin, copper, woollen- cloth; > 
and yet not poſſeſſing theſe, we are to go to India, and 
againſt all the advantages England poſſeſſes, beat her out of 
the market: England has another and a very conſiderable 
advantage which we could not enjoy trade to China i in 
vatious commodities, the growth of the Eaſt ; amongſt | 
1 theſe opium and cotton are of principal value; theſe ſne 
44 exports to China in aid of che metals with which principal- 
2:8 iy the, purchaſes her tea, and theſe produce her immenſe 
profit. 

Now, Sir, I do not offer Th 3 to induce you a 
to relinquiſh the trade, but 4s reaſons why you ſhould pur- 
ſue it with leſs zeal. What you do by your own authotity 
confirms your rights; if the country was to ſpeak in its 

pride, it would ſay, « England holds this trade at our plea- 
ſure—to'us it muſt look for its continuance.” For, Sir, 
at this day the world is not fo ignorant as not to know, that 
5 our refraining from this trade is our own conceſſi jon; and 
it | if ſo, they never can think that any kind of N con- 
| ceſſion can diminiſh a right. | 
1. = It ſcems to be the opinion of gentlemen, that no conceſ- 
bh fon can be made without relinquiſhing dignity and inde- 
1 | pendence.— 
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pendence. — What, Sir, does England relinquiſh indepen- 
dence and dignity, when ſhe concedes to us the monopoly 
of her market for our linens, or does ſhe lay herſelf at our 
HT | 

If I was to ſay that the Emperor of Gn was a 3 
pendant upon England, ſhould I not be guilty of great folly? 
And yet the Emperor Charles, by treaty with England, re- 
linquiſhed for ever the right e of trading beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope; and what was his motive? A motive, that at 
this day ought to have weight | in this Houſe— pluck up and 
tc eradicate for ever every root of div if an and di ſanion. And 
ſurely, if the allies of England found it neceflary to make 
ſuch a conceſſion for the reaſons aſſigned, we, who are con- 
nected with England by blood, by affection and intereſt 
we, the ſafety of whoſe conſtitution | in church and ſtate de- 
pends upon that connection, will not think it hard to for- 
bear the exerciſe of a right undenied, undoubted by any 
man; but which, if exerciſed, might do us little good, but 
our beſt and deareſt friend very great harm. England cer- 
tainly 1 is our beſt friend, and the connection we have with 
her will ſupport the conſtitution, of this country againſt every 
clamorous incendiary that would attempt to ſhake it. 

England i is not only our beſt friend politically, but ſhe is 
our beſt friend commercially; ; her markets are the beſt mar- 
kets for the produce of our agriculture and manufacture - 
The balance of trade, which is ſo much in our favour, de- 
5 monſtrates this: Why then ſhould we enter upon fruitleſs 
projects to injure England and favour her rivals? 

It is an argument much relied on, that the Eaſt-India 
Company are about to advance a ſum of money for the re- 
newal of their charter, and we are adviſed to claim a ſhare 
of the ſpoil. But if the company ſhould not be able to do 
this, how are we to act? ? The company owes ſeven million, 
ſterling; the company is now carrying on an expenſive 
war; how then can they pay this expected ſum of money? 
Th he: probability is, that the burden will be thrown upon the 
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Engliſh nation, and I do not think thoſe gentlemen very 


much our friends who adviſe us to go ſhare in a loſs. * 
Sir, I have already ſtated my reaſons for thinking that no 


country can carry on this Eaſt-India trade in competition 


_ with England. I know it may be urged that the Danes did 
+ Carry it on for a time, and ſucceſsfully; but let it be recol- 
lefted, that was in time of war, when the Company's ſer- 
vants wiſhed to ſend home their fortunes to Europe. Theſe 
they inveſted in goods which were put on board Daniſh veſ- 
ſels, taking bills at a long date on Europe for the amount : 
The Danes carried thoſe goods to China; there bought teas, 
carried them to Europe, ſold them for caſh, and by the 
: 45 time their bills came due were in a condition to pay them: 
but as ſoon as this buſineſs was diſcovered, it was ſtopped 
3 © by the Company, who found another way for their ſervants 
to remit their property to Europe: and ever ſince as Daniſh 

- Company has declined. 7 


It was alſo ſaid that America had eſtabliſhed a trade to 


India: I underſtand that trade has failed, or is much de- 
clining.— The truth is, that the inhabitants of India will 
not receive the productions of manufactures brought to 
them by firangers their prejudice their religion is againſt 
it. 
In acting as we have done, we do no more than England 
does for Portugal, when ſhe concedes a decided preference 
for the wines of that country; or than Portugal does when 
ſhe concedes a decided preference for the manufactures of 
Ireland. If England ſhould in her conduct towards us, 
treat us unjuſtly, we have the remedy in our hands; but 
England is too wiſe and too honeſt a nation for us to fear 
ſach conduct. They know tliat if one of theſe kingdoms is 
enſlaved, the other will not long remain free. When Eng- 
land gave our linens a decided preference, ſhe did not think 
her rights were injured ; when ſhe gave our corn a decided 
preference, ſhe did not think ſhe ſurrendered a right. Let 
us meet her then with an emulation of liberality, an 


: emulation 
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emulation of friendſhip that will tenzen the right of 25 
boch. # : 


The honourable Mr. Steward ſaid, that a motion had 
been brought forward in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, by 
his honourable friend on this ſubject; the object of that 
motion was inquiry—he wifhed for information on a ſubs 
ject ſo important, and therefore gave it his concurrence. 
The Houſe thought fit to negative the motion. He ima- 
gined the preſent would not have. better ſucceſs, thinking 
it impoſſible that the Houſe could proceed to repeal Wig 
they ſo lately refuſed to inquire into. 

In the courſe of the former debate, he ka expreſſed his 
doubts of the propriety of repealing the clauſes in queſtion. 
Reflection had by no means diſpelled thoſe doubts, and he 
was now leſs inclined to withdraw the monopoly from Eng- 
land than when the ſubject was laſt agitated. 

He conſidered it then, as he did now, ridiculous to argue, 
that Ireland was unſuited to the trade; or that the trade was 
in its nature pernicious to the country carrying it on. To 
ſay that Ireland had not capital to engage in it, was little 
to the purpoſe. If Ireland had demand for Aſiatic articles, 
if the commerce was permitted, foreign capitals ever ready 
to fly where profit can be made, would flow in, and the 
trade would be profitable as ſurely as individuals could un- 
derſell monopolies in competition. It was her fitneſs for the 
trade, it was his conviction that Britiſh capital would avail 
itſelf of Iriſh rights to wound Britain herſelf, that determin- 
ed him to forego one advantage rather than be guilty of in- 
gratitude. He never would ſuffer the rights of Ireland to 
ſeduce and drain from Britain that vital principle which 
_ upheld her greatneſs, and enabled her to ſupport her bur- 
dens. Nor would he ever lend the rights of Ireland to 
Britiſh merchants as a cloak for fraud and injuſtice. 

Ireland was rapidly advancing 1 in riches. Her commerce 
was extending itſelf every day, and thriving under.the wings 
of the n navy. The friendſhip of Ireland as a nation 
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was too important, to make the reflection in the leaſt de- 
grading, that her proiperiiy as a country depended on her 
connection with England. 'The fate of Britain was little 
leſs involyed in hers. Great Britain was at preſent ſtrug- 
gling againſt a debt ing arred in defence of colonies, the 
advantages of which this country ſhared, Her navy was 
an expence of two millions annually, w kich watches egual- 
ly over the Iriſh as the Bi izifl ſlag. When the value of the 
prote-tion received was compared with what Ircland direct- 
ly contributed to the ſuppert of the empire, an inſcrenee 
almoſt followed, impeaching her of ingratitude, 

The Clauſes which hi; honourable ſriend withed to repeal, 
reſcued Ireland from the imputation. He conſidered it 28 
a trivute of affeckion, equal in amount to the exceſs of 
price paid the India Company for the teas conſumed in 
Ireland, above what they could be imported for in Iriſh ſhips 
from China. He coniidered it as a contribution to A 
empire, applied, in the moit efficacious manner, 28 goipg 
immediately to the ſupport of a chartered company to 
whom Britain kad entruſted the government of her vaſt 
empire in the Faſt. This chartered Company was at preſent 
in war, engaged in an important and as yet an undecided 
war, againſt one of the moſt formidable opponents of the 
Britiſh interc{t in India: upon. its ſucceſs the fate of theſe 
\pofielions d-penced,* Was this the moment to withdraw 
affiſtance, to add to their-embarraſiments, or to \ weaken / 
their exertions #. The article of tea was one of their princi- 
pal ſources of profit. It Ircland withdrew her conſumption, 
it would increaſe their diſficulties; it might drive them 
to bankruptcy ; diſcharge their debt upon Great Britain; 
wound the credit of a country in which that of Ireland was 
involved; and compel England, however inconſiſtent it 
might be with her policy, to aſſume the territorial revenue 
and civil government of that empire, rather than let it 

2 periſh i in the hands of diſtreſſed merchants. 

When he conſidered the two iflande, diſtant only a few 

leagues from each other; the one importing Eaſt-India 


produces 
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produce, by means of a monopoly; the other by individual 
merchants; it was evident that where the monopoly did 
exiſt, there the articles would be cheapeſt. That the na- 
tion rejecting the monopoly, adopted a policy not merely 
defenſive, but offenſive; it was in vain to imagine that the 
importation would be confined to, the conſumption of Ire- 
land. Ireland to her diſgrace, would be made an emporium 
for Engliſh capital to ſmuggle tea into Great Britain : It 
might be ſaid, it was her buſineſs to guard againſt that; he 
diſapproved the anſwer as unkind, determined never to act 
by the idea that either the commercial or political profpe- 
rity of Ireland could be diſtinct or 1 to that of 
Britain. 

He ſaid, he could not, however, approve of the na 
in which Ircland at preſent received the tea ſhe conſumed, 
The charter of the India Company, was on the point of 
expiring; he hoped it might be renewed on other and bet- 
ter principles, but on this part of the ſubject he ſpoke with 
great diffidence from his ignorance of commerce. At pre- 
ſent all the produce of the Eaſt was imported directly into 
the port of London; from whence it circulated and was 
conſumed, charged with the expence of carriage to'the moſt 
remote parts of the empire; it required, in his opinion, 
ſome ſtrong collateral reaſon to juſtify this circuitous mode 
of receiving the commodity—the India Company were not 
benefited by it none of the increaſed expence went into 
their pockets, on the contrary, it wounded their intereſt— 
it raiſed the price to the conſumer. The increaſe of price, 
decreaſed conſumption, and decreaſe of conſumption, de- 
creaſed their profit. It did not tend to prevent ſmuggling 
in preference to other arrangements; the fame precautions 
which conduct the India ſhips to the cuſtom<houſe of Lon- 
don, would conduct them to his majelty's officers in the 
out-ports ; were the trade diſtributed amongſt the principal 
harbours in the empire, it would ſave many of their ſhips a 
dangerous navigation which has proved fatal to ſeveral. He 
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was aware of the oppoſition any ergument would meet from 


the Board of Directors, which might tend to diminiſh their 
patronage in the port of T.ondon ; but he knew that the 


- miniſter of England had abilities and fortitude to ſtruggle 
againſt the private views of particular clafſes of men, when 


by fo doing he could ſerve the empire at large. 

Let the Company, upon the renewal of their charter, be 
bound to fettle a portion of their trade equivalent to the 
conſumption of this country in one, two, or three of the 
principal harbours. Let them have agents and ſtores here; 
let them fir out their ſhips with Iriſh commodities, Irifh 
ſailors, and Iriſh proviſions. Then the ſubjects of Ireland 


will ſtand preciſely on the ſame footing as the unchartered 
ſubjects of Great Britain. They would conſume the com- 


modity as cheap, relieved from the expence of re-exporta- 
tion, the country would receive the benefit of that capital 
circulating in it, individuals might become proprietors by 


purchaſing ſtock, and Ireland would mark her attachment 


to Great Britain by yielding to the principal of monopoly 


as long as it was her policy to continue it. The India Com- 


pany could not ſuffer from the arrangement, their profits 
would increaſe with the increaſed conſumption; the metro- 
polis of England, grown infinitely too, unwieldy from the 


national debt and its vaſt commerce, would be relieved by 


it, circulation would be propelled to the extremities of the 


empire, only to return to the heart with increaſed vigour. 
The triting revenue which Britain might loſe by parting 
with the duty not drawa back upon the re-export of the 
article, Ireland would not heſitate to repay. As long as 
the policy of England was liberal, he was convinced an Iriſh 


parliament would ever be generous. 
He concluded, by ſaying, that prejudiced as he muſt ever 


- fer] in ſavour of any motion brought forward by his honour- 


able friend, he could not vote with him on the preſent oc- 
gaſion; he was decidedly of opinion that the contribution 


that 
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that his mind could not ſuggeſt an equivalent, which, with 
ſo little national impoveriſhment to Ireland, advantaged 
Great Britain ſo much; he was inclined to think, Iriſh 
capital had at preſent channels enough in which to employ 
itſelf, where the returns were more frequent, and he con- 
fidered the monopoly as a fax, not oppreſſive in its nature, 
falling altogether on the wealthy, and not in the leaſt wound - 
ing the poor; but were even his mind leſs made up than it 
was upon what ſhould be the conduct of Ireland towards 
Great Britain on the preſent ſubject, generoſity would lead 
him to chooſe another moment for abandoning the Com- 


pany than when the Sri empire in the Eaſt was at 
ſtake. | 


Mr. Stephen Moore ſaid, that notwithilandling the ts: 
ſions of the honourable gentleman, that he would bring 
forward ſomething new on the ſubject of the India trade, 
or at leaſt place his arguments in a new point of light; he 
had not been able to diſcover- any difference between the 
gentleman's ſpeech of the preſent and of the laſt ſeffion'; 
the ground was preciſely the ſame; the arguments had not 
even the merit of novelty to recommend them; and yet the 
Houſe was called up en to correct its own work without 
having been ſhewn that that work was erroneous.” 

If every member in the Houſe had not been previouſly 
well convinced of the right of Ireland to trade wherever ſhe 
thought fit, no one would ever be able to diſcover it from 
the ſpeech of the honourable member ; but no man denies 
the right the queſtion. of expedience is the only queſtion 
before the Houſe; and before we embark in this trade, we 

. ſhould conſider whether it is likely to be advantageous or 

not I am not one who will ſay, that Ireland is incapable 

of purſuing this trade to advantage —or that if at preſent it 
may not be perfectly convenient, the day may not ſoon 
arrive when it will be advantageous; but I will ſay we have 
it always in our power, whenever it does become expedient; 
for the right is not denied by any man; and the growing 


proſperity 
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ptoſperity of this country is ſuch, that the time of engaging 
in diſtant and extenſive. commerce approaches rapidly; but 
the more ſtrongly we adhere to Great Britain, the more we 
accelerate our own proſperity z every motion that can alarm 
or irritate either country againſt the other, ſhould be care- 
fully avoided by the true friends of both. 

To provoke and exaſperate the two nations by experi- 
ments, or enereaſing the warmth of their tempers, is no 
mode of mine; it may entertain, nay, it may aſtoniſh the 
lookers on, but it is a trick too dangerous formy amuſement. 

I am againſt this motion, becauſe it engages us beyond 
our preſent ſtrength ; becauſe, at this time it may create 
miſunderſtanding between the two nations; and becaule it 
1s unneceſſary to aſſert a right which no man denies. | 


Sir Boyle Reache oppoſed the motion, and Mr. Vandelcur 
ſupported i Re +. 


- Mr. Perty webuld. not waſte the time of "ou Houſe by 
entering into the queſtion of right which was acknowledged 
on all hands nor into the advantages that would reſult 
from the trade which he believed would be great and many, 
but he would confine himſelf to what fell from the honour- 
able gentleman who introduced the motion and who aſked 
whether we wiſh to oblige the people of England ?—He 
would anſwer, yes—We wiſh to oblige the people of Eng- 
land for the preference they give us in the corn trade—for 
the monopoly they give us of the linen trade for the pro- 
tection which they afford our coaſts by a fteet to which we 
contribute not a fingle ſhilling—and above all, for that cloſe 
connection which we enjoy with that people, and which 
he hoped wonld put to filence r nn and 
ſedition. 


Honcurable l Ae ſaid, the queſtion was dan 
rowed to the expediency of the meaſure propoſed. —If the 
queſtion | was on the RIGHT of the people of Ireland, he 
would conſider himſelf the * of the people of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, and himſelf an Iriſhman, and would aſſert that 
right. — but the queſtion was merely, whether it was neceſ- 
fary to the commercial or conſtitutional intereſts of the 
country to exerciſe this right ?—He thought not —The 


trade to China conſiſted of an export of metals, which, 


though it had been confidently afferted we could procure 


them from other countries—we had not yet procured 


therefore in his opinion the country was not in a ſituation 
to benefit by the trade to China; nor did he conſider that by 
poſtponing the exerciſe of this trade we gave up the right 


of it; he would therefore vote againſt the motion. 


Mr. Graydon—could not help animadverting on ſome- po- 


ſitions advanced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 


had ſaid that this commerce was ruinous to every country 


that had engaged in it, except Britain. Now he would aſ- 
ſert, that ſo far from being ruinous, it was the moſt bene- 


ficial commerce of all others that this day exiſted on the 
face of the globe. He would not, however, reſt on aſſer- 
tion, but produce documents. Perhaps the right honour- 


| able Bart. notwithſtanding his high official Gtuation, did not 


know, that the Eaſt-India Company had been told by the 


| whole commercial intereſt of England, that they were 


ruining the trade of the country by monopolizing the moſt 
lucrative branch of it. Mr. Graydon then read an extract 


from a report of the committee of Engliſh merchants which 


contained this opinion. The India Company, he ſaid, had 
adopted the poſition of the right honourable gentleman, and 
endeavoured to inculcate it—that the trade to the Eaſt, was 


a loſing trade. The Engliſh merchants, however, were of a 
different opinion, as appeared by another extract which he 

read from the report of the committee, to this effect We 
have not heard of any ſuch ruin—but, we have heard that. 
FORTY-FIVE ſhips have lately ſailed from America for 
1 SEVENTEEN from Oſtend; and we cannot 
* ſo many mercantile men ſo unintelligent in their af- 

K 


fairs | 
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tals as to undertake fo long and OTE voyage, without 
ſtrong probability of profit.” 


Another poſition of the right honourable Baronet was, 
that the exports to India were principally in bullion --This, 
he thought was a poſition that ſhould be attentively, con- 
fidered, and fully aſcertained—for the great benefit that 
; muſt ariſe from the India trade, if any, is the export of na- 
tive manufaftures—He then begged leave to read another 
document, which was an entry of the exports of the India 
Company on the 14th of January, 1792, and which enu- 
merated a great variety of articles of manufaCtures—in 
ſome of theſe he allowed Great Britain excelled us, and 
therefore would continue in poſſeſſion of the India market 
with reſpect to theſe—but in others we were ſuperior to 
her, and in others, both countries were on a footing of 
equality.—The export on flannels, poplins, light ſtuffs, 
linen, and wrought. leather, which are among the articles | 
of Eaſtern commerce, he thought would be n bene- 
ficial to this country. 


The Oftend veſlels, he ſaid, were freighted by Britiſh ca- 
a convincing proof of the very advantageous nature 
of that trade to individuals. If the country was determin- 
ed to give up this moſt lucrative commerce to England—at 
leaſt let it be done with her eyes open —let it be known that 
we are aware of its value. 


Another circumſtance to which he would call the atten» 
tion of the Houſe, was, that the Britiſh merchants have en- 
tered into treaty with the Miniſter, who had told them 
nearly the terms on which he intended to ſettle with the 
India Company—one of which was, that the Company were 
ſtill to- enjoy the monopoly, with this limitation, that go- 


vernment ſhould have a power of granting licenſes to indi- 


viduals to engage in the trade. Should this agreement take 
place—and there could be little doubt but it would—to 
what a degrading fi 2 tuation will this country then be re- 

duced? 
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duced? To avoid that degrading ſituation, the meaſure 


propoſed by the motion was the only means—it ſhould 
ele meet his hearty aſſent. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated what he had : 
faid—that there was no export of manufactures to India, 
except a few inſignificant articles for the uſe of the Com- 

pany's factories. As to the reſt of the honourable gentle- 
man's, it conſiſts of the hearſay information — againſt 
which he would oppoſe his aſſertion. 


Mr. Browne [College] confined himſelf principally to an- 
ſwering the arguments offered againſt the bill by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, He obſerved, that his arguments 
_ coincide with thoſe which in general had been offered, viz. 
that the trade to Aſia was impracticable, impolitic, and un- 
friendly to England. The firſt objection again divided it- 
ſelf into aſſertions, that we had no capital, that we had no 
materials for export, to which had been added on a former 
night, that England would ſeize our ſhips, and try our 
mariners. at the. bar of Weſtminſter-hall. This laſt raſh 
objection, however, had not been brought forward this 
night; and when it was, in a former ſeſſion, ſome gen- 
tlemen even on the government ſide of the Houſe, were 
aſhamed of the irritating threat, and reprobated the pro- 
duction of it. | 
I The want of capital was 9 by ſaying, che ſale of 

the commodities to be imported was ſure, and the profit 
certain. It was anſwered alſo by ſaying, that capital would 
flow in from England; and the truth of the anſwer was 
acknowledged by government; and as to manufactures and 
produce for export it has been fully anſwered by his ho- 
nourable friend [Mr. Graydon] who. had ſhewn that Eng- 
land had exported to China much beſides bullion, and much 
of thoſe things which we had, and had in N Pye. 


tion. 
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Wich reſpect to the monopoly, he knew the chr, 
particularly in the North, was deſirous of the trade, and 
he wiſhed miniſters would not be ſo very affectedly tender 
of the merchant, who did not aſk. their advice, but leave 
it free to the commercial arched to act as they thought fit, 
and not pretend to protect their intereſts againſt their will. 
It was abſurd to ſuppoſe they would purſue the trade if they 
found it pernicious. But he aſked how this accorded with 
the objection that it was impracticable ? Could an impoſ- 
ſible trade be pernicious ? He left it to gentlemen to recon- 
cile theſe poſitions. As to the ſyſtem being unfriendly to 
England he found he had, if government were right, miſ- 
taken the meaning of our having z free trade and conſtitu- 
tion. He had not then ſuppoſed that it was to be' a mere 
name, and that whatever we wanted to encreaſe, we ſhould 
be told it was impolite or unfriendly to England. He 
admitted that the two nations were mutually to concede 
to each ether, but he had not underſtood the conceſſion 
was to be all on one fide, viz. on the fide of Ireland, that 
ſhe was always to ſurrender her right without getting any 
thing in return, or being thanked for the ſurrender. 
He then adverted to the filly boaſt that we had a right to 
trade to the Eaſt if we were never to exerciſe that right. 


He could not conceive any thing more childiſh than a right 


never to be exerciſed—It was, in fact, no right at all, for 
it was a virtual relinquiſhment; it was the boaſt of a 
child, or of a ſlave, affecting to put a reſtraint upon him- 
ſelf which had in fact been previouſly impoſed by others. 
The relinquiſhments cited by a tight honourable gentleman, 


had nothing in them fimilar, nor the preferences given by 


certain ſtates to others. The relinquiſhments were com- 
pulſory, ſuch as the Emperor's—of the Eaſt-India trade, 
and the preferences. were not without compenſation, ſuch 
as the preference given to our linens in England, which 
was compenſated by our almoſt total dereliction of the 
W trade, which might have afforded us a en article 


of 
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of export to Indiaz nor was the Emperor in the inſtance 
before alluded to without vaſt ORE by the 9 of 

Vienna, | 
It had been objected, that we ſhould ah our 'mono- 
poliſts, and to give Sweden and Denmark what we wiſh to 
deny to England. This proved in the firſt place, that poor 
countries can carry on the trade; ſuch are Sweden and Den- 
mark in an eminent degree. And as to the objection, it 
could eaſily be obviated in framing the revenue bill, by 
giving England a preference to them, at the ſame time that 
we opened the trade to ourſelves that any man of common 
ſenſe could ſee its futility. 

It was ſaid that territory and territorial revenue was ne- 
ceflary,to this trade, and without thoſe it would be a loſing 
trade to England. Sir Thomas Roe, the firſt founder of 
the Indian trade, thought otherwiſe; he had propheſied, 
that if they ever attempted to get territory it would be 
their ruin, Many gentlemen thought the prophecy was 
true, and that it would be the ruin of the Company, if not 
the ruin of England; it became a loſing trade, on. account 
of the Company's expenſive. wars, and then they were 
obliged to try to compenſate the loſs they occaſioned them- 
ſelves, by new acquiſition of territory, for the preſent re- | 
paying them, but leading to new wars and new loſſes. 

He concluded by making a variety of obſervations on 
what had fallen from different gentlemen, particularly on 
the aſſertion that the wiſh for this trade ſhewed a reſtleſs 
ſpirit : he ſaid he never before had heard a reſtleſs ſpirit 
condemned in commerce: it was its nature to be always in 
motion, it could not otherwiſe be in health, and for his 
part-he wiſhed to ſee it in eternal progreſſion. 

In the courſe of his ſpeech he obſerved · it had been ſaid, 
that the American trade to China had failed; he correſpond- | 
ed with that country, and often ſaw their public papers; 
he denied the fact; he aſſured the Houſe that at this mo- 
ment India goods were cheaper eren in the back ſettlements 


of 
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of FIRE © than in any part ot this kingdom; he re- 
minded the Houſe he had in the laſt ſeſſion aſſerted there 
had been forty American ſhips in the river of Canton; he 
was laughed at for the afſertion; it had appeared this night, 
by the teſtimony of the firſt London merchants, produced 
by Mr. Graydon, that the afſertion was true; he therefore 

hoped they would give him more credit now: and indeed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſeemed to admit the fact. 


Mr. O*Connor. I will not take up the time of the Houſe 
in arguing this as a conſlitutional queſtion, or as a matter of 
- contention between this country and Great Britain, but 
ſhall confine myſelf to conſider it as a temporary commercial 
reſtriction, which if for the intereſt of Ireland, ſhould be 
continued; if not, it ſhould ceaſe to be re- enacted. To 
diſcuſs this queſtion fairly, we ſhould- conſider how the ca- 
pital of Ireland is at preſent employed, and by contraſting 
the advantages which it derives from the ways.in which it 
is now managed, with the benefits we ſhould receive from 
embarking it in an Eaſt-India trade, we ſhall ſee the queſ- 
tion in its true light. At preſent, Sir, our capital is em- 
ployed in agriculture, in manufacture, in our home trade, 
and in near foreign trades of quick return. Is it from our 
agriculture the honourable mover would have us withdraw 
our capital to place it in an Eaſt-India trade? If we did, 
we ſhould withdraw it from the moſt lucrative way in 
which a capital can be engaged; or is it from our manu- 
factures we are to withdraw our capital to place it in an 
Eaſt-India trade? If we do, we ſhall withdraw it from the 
moſt profitable employment, next to agriculture, a capital 
can be engaged in; nor indeed can any trade be carried on, 
unleſs agriculture and manufactures are made our firſt ob- 
jets. Is it from our home trade we are to withdraw our 
capital to place it in a foreign trade, and that the moſt diſ- 
tant foreign trade? It we do, we ſhall differ in policy from 
every wiſe nation under heaven; for beſides many other ad- 
. vantages, 
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vantages, in every operation of a home trade, each ex- 
change is made between articles the produce of home la- 
bour, whereby our induſtry is doubly excited; whereas no 
foreign trade-goes farther than to exchange articles the pro- 
duce of home labour, for articles the produce of foreign in- 
duſtry: or are we to withdraw our cipital from our near 
foreign trades of quick return, to place it in a remote, cir- 
cuitous, hazardous trade to the Eaſt Indies, at a time when 
our capital is ſcanty and inſufficient? Vet, Sir, theſe are the 
only ways in which a capital can poſſibly be engaged, if you 
except the carrying trade, which is quite out of the queſtion; 
and I call on the gentlemen at the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe, 
who, ſeſſion after ſeſſion have held out ſuch advantages to 
this country from an Eaſt-India trade, to inform us from 

which of. thoſe four branches in which our capital is at pre- 
| ſent employed, they would recommend to us to withdraw a 
ſhilling to place it in that moſt diſtant foreign trade to the 
Eaſt Indies. It is evident that to encreaſe the wealth of a 
nation moſt ſpeedily, you ſhould employ it in the moſt pro- 
fitable ways, and it will not be denied by any one who pre- 
tends to a knowledge of commercial principles, that agri- 
culture, manufactures, a home trade, and near foreign 
trades, are infinitely more lucrative ways of employing 
capital than ſending it on that molt diſtant trade to China, 
which ſhould never be undertaken by any country until it 
had a ſuperabundance. Is it in her agriculture ſhe has 
capital to ſpare ? Orin her manufaQures'? Or in her home 
trade? And is ſhe not ſurpaſſed in her near foreign trades 
of quick return, for want of capital, by her more wealthy 
neighbours ? Is it therefore ſhe ſhould attempt to rival them 
in the moſt diſtant foreign trade; it is erroneous, prepoſ- 
terous; and I am ſupported in my aſſertions, by one of the 
ableſt commercial writers that ever wrote, who after aſ- 
ſigning the overflowing of Dutch capital in theſs moſt lu- 
crative branches, as a good reaſon for that country engaging 
in an Eaſt-India trade, 58 of Denmark and Sweden what 


. 9 
is more applicable to this country, Better for them,” ' ſays 


he; © in their preſent circumſtances, to buy India goods 
from ſome other nation, even though they ſhould pay ſome- 


. what dearer, than to embark their capitals in ſo very diſtant 


a trade in which their returns are ſo very ſlow, in which 
capital can maintain fo ſmall a quantity of productive la- 
- - bour at home, when productive labour is ſo much wanted, 
when ſo little is done, and ſo much is to do.” Theſe, Sir, 
are the words of a man under whoſe. authority no Govern- 
ment under heaven need be afraid to ſhelter its acts. An 
honourable gentleman has ſaid, that Iriſh merchants are 
ready to declare their willingneſs to embark their capitals in 
an Eaſt-India trade. If the intereſt of merchants and the 
intereſt of the country they trade from is the fame, the in- 
telligence ſhould have weight, but unfortunately they are 
often at variance, and in no caſe more ſo than the preſent. 
Nor is the queſtion whether our merchants are willing to 
engage in this Eaſt India trade; but the queſtion is, whe- 
ther it is for the intereſt of Ireland to purſue the trade. 
But I will ſuppoſe an Iriſh capital embarked in the Eaſt- 
India trade; for inſtance, a ſum equal to that which the 
honourable mover has ſtated the ſum to be now engaged in 
the purchaſe of India goods (about 3 50, oool.) and 1 will 
aſk what fund ſhall ſupply its place in paying the wages of 
the labourers, artiſans, and manufacturers, until return 
can be had from India, which cannot be ſooner than two or 
three years? There is no ſuch fund: you can paſs no act of 
parliament that will create money : wherefore the public 
would go unemployed, by which means you would have 
your ſtreets crowded with manufacturers ſtimulated by 
want, and made deſperate by famine, with no other conſo- 
lation in their wretchedneſs and miſery than its having 
been occaſioned by a miſtake of our patriots. It has been 
aid, Sir, we can trade to India with Engliſh money, in 
which caſc it would have to contend with Britiſh capital: 
here would be Britiſh merchants againſt Britiſh merchants 


} | on 
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on the one hand, they would be deſtitute of territory in 
this diſtant country they would trade to; on the other 
hand they would poſſeſs it with all the advantages of mer- 
chants and ſovereigns; on the one hand, they would have 
to purchaſe bullion, furs, and the other articles in demand 
in China with Iriſh manufactures; on the other hand, they 
would have to purchaſe them with Britiſh manufactures. 
Are the Iriſh as cheap and as good as the Britiſh ? I am ſorry 
as man can be, to ſay that the quantity of Britiſh-gaods 
conſumed in this country, gives but too ſure a proof of our 
inferiority. Here then is a ſpeculation founded upon diſad- 
. vantages, founded upon the ſuppoſition of ignorance and 
folly in Britiſh merchants. I aſk pardon for having treſ- 
paſſed ſo long on the time of the Houſe, nor ſhould I have 
. done ſo, had not this ſubject been made a leading feature | 
| in the charges againſt the preſent adminiſtration ; and that 
the nation may ſee what credit ſhould be given to the reſt 
of the catalogue from the inſignificance of this; and con- 
vinced as I am of the bad conſequence which would follow 
our repealing the clauſe in queſtion, I have too good an 
opinion of the abilities of gentlemen at the oppoſite fide of 
the Houſe, to ſuſpect them of agitating it for any ſpecula- 
SI tive advantages it holds out to this country; but notwith- 
ſtanding its defects, I am far from thinking it diſqualified 
from being a fit ſubject for popular incitement. There 
muſt be wealth in the caſe, for India is concerned; there 
muſt be oppreſſion, for there is reſtraint. 


Sir Laurence Parſons. —l ſhould not rife to intrude upon 
the time of this Houſe at ſo late an hour, did I not think 
it would ill become me, who have been in the habit of de- 
livering my ſentiments here, to give afilent vote upon ſuch a 
ſubject, the brit time I am going to decide upon it. I am 
not connected with either party, but my declaration always 
has been, that where I thought the government right, it 
ſhould have my n ; where wrong, my a anon; 
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The preſent is a fubject of much difficulty and great ex- 
tent. If, therefore, I ert in fact or inference, I wiſh to be 
cbrrected, and ſet right. I am not bound to my preſent 
opinion; it ſhall freely give way to fuperior knowledge and 
ſuperior reaſoning. 


In the year 1779, the Free Trade was voted. From that 


time till the year 1991, being a period of 12 years, neither 


the honoutable member, who introduced this ſubject, nor 
the right hbnourable member who ſeconded him, and who 
now {tate the want of an Eaſt-India trade as ſo great a grie- 
vance, ever made ons mation or uttered a ſyllable upon it 
it this Houſe. If then, they were ſo many years before 
they could ſatisfy themſelves, that the want of this trade 
was a ' grievance ; I truſt it will not be thought extraordi- 


_ nary, if I happen not ta be ſatisfied that it is ſo even yet. 


In the year 1783, in Lord Northington's adminiſtration, a 
motion was made upon this ſubjet, by an honourable 
member, now in office; both theſe gentlemen wwere ſilent. In 
the year 1786, the ſubject was revived again by the ſame 
member, and both theſe gentlemen were again filent, Wil- 
ling to put the moſt liberal interpretation upon every man's 
Conduct, I aſeribe theirs to a want of conviftion at that 
time of the expediency of this trade; and I only mention 
it now, that a liberal interpretation may be extended to my 
conduct upon the preſent occaſion, I ſhall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to ſtate fimply and briefly the en which govern 
my judgment upon this ſubject. 

Our right to trade to the Eaſt being acknowledged, the 
queſtion is ſimplified. But the honourable member would 
wiſh to confound the right with the exerciſe, and ſays if 
you have not the exerciſe, what avails the right ? This 


would be juſt, if we agreed to an eternal relinquiſhment of 


the exerciſe ; but agreeing only to a temporary relinquiſh- 
ment, it is not juſt, It does not follow, that if the trade 
is inexpedient now, that it will be always inexpedient; or 
that if we forego for the preſent, the exerciſe, that we are 


never 
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never to aſſume it. The infancy of a ſtate is like the in ⸗ 


fancy of man; what would be a poiſon to us in our child-- 
hood, might be a medicine to us in our maturity; and ſuch 
I take to be the truth with reſpect to this trade, For my 


part, I think the right and the exerciſe ſo diſtinguiſhed, 


that though I now contend againſt the exerciſe, I would 
alſo contend againſt the dereliction of the right to the laſt 
drop of blood that flows through my veins. I ſhall further 
ſimplify the ſubject, by confining my obſervations to the 
trade with China; as I believe it is admitted, that a trade 
with any other part of Aſia would not be an object now. 
The common objection to a trade with China is, that it 
muſt be carried on by an export of ſilver, and would there- 
fore be a ſubtraction from our capital, which might be bet- 
ter employed at home. To obviate this it has been ſtated, 
that Ireland might export manfactures to Spain ; diſpoſe of 
them there for filver, and afterwards ſend that filver to 


China to purchaſe tea. Now, grant that we could do ſo, 
and then I ſay, that it would be better to employ that filver 


at home, than ſend it round the Cape of Good Hope to 
China. And why ? becauſe we have not a capital at home, 


adequate to the opportunity of home employment. The 


great diſadvantage which now retards the growing proſpe- 


rity of this country, is the ſmallneſs of its capital. This 
every man muſt admit. Confequently, whatever would 


take from our preſent capital would be bad, whatever would 
add to it would be good. If a trade with China would re- 
quire an export of a part of our capital, which cannot be 
denied, it would be ſo far bad, If a trade with Spain 
would fupply us with filver in return for our manufactures, 
it would add to our capital, and be fo far good. But if we 
were to export that filver again to China to purchaſe 
teas, we ſhould loſe the benefit a at home of that encreaſe of 
capital. 

An honourable 3 has enhmemted different articles 
of manufacture to a conſiderable amount, which are export- 
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ed by the Eaſt-India Company to Aſia. But theſe are al- 
moſt entirely for the Britiſh ſettlements there, not for 
China. The Chineſe are too proud or too politic to uſe 
any manufactures but their own. But to put it beyond all 
doubt, that a trade with China cannot be carried on but by 
an export of filver, not by manufactures ; I ſay, that if ve 
could carry it on by an export of manufactures, England 
could carry it on fo, and to better advantage, becauſe-ſhe 
can underſel us in almoſt every manufacture. And then I 
ſay that if England do ſo, ſhe would, becayſe it would be 
her intereſt. Now, what is the fact? England exports + 
every year to China, from ſix to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
in Glver. What follows? That ſhe could not carry on the 
trade-but by an export of filver. And what follows unde- 
niably from this? That we could not carry it on but by an 
export of ſilver; that is, by a ſubtraction from our capital 
here, which might be ſo much better employed at home, 
in home trade and home manufacture. What trade is the 
belt for a nation that has but ſmall capital, and great capa- 
city like Ireland? Firſt, I ſay, that which exports manufac- 
tures and brings. back money. 'That is clear. Next, that 
which exchanges manufacture for manufaQture.—But the 
worlt trade is, that which requires an export of money, and 
a return of manufacture. Such is the trade with China. 
Again, that is the beſt trade which gives the quickeſt re- 
turn. This no man can deny. — What then is the worſt ? 
That which gives the ſloweſt return; and what return can 
be much ſlower than that which requires a navigation equal 
to the circumference of the globe. Such is the trade with 
China. —lt is not then a trade of manufacture for money; 
nor even of manufacture for manufacture; nor yet, even 
a trade of expeditious return, but a trade which requires an 
export of money, and a return of manufacture; and that 
too the ſloweſt poſſible return: that is, it is the worſt trade 
for this country, circumſtanced as it is, which the mind of 


man can conceive. | 
- In 


„„ | 

In confirmation of what I have ſaid, I muſt mention an 
author, which I am particularly induced to do, becauſe the- 
honourable member, who introduced this ſubject, ſaid upon 
a former occaſion, that he conſidered him as the fir/t poli- 
tical writer of the age; it is Mr. Adam Smith. He is of 
opinion that it would be better for a country of ſmall capi- 
tal, „to buy for ſome time, even at a higher price, from 
« other European nations, the Eaſt-India goods it has oc- 
s cafion for, than to import them itſelf directly from the 
« Eaſt-Indies. What it might loſe by the high price of 


«© thoſe goods, he ſays, would ſeldom be equal to the loſs * N 


« which it would ſuſtain by the diſfraction of a large portion 
« of its capital from other employments, more neceſſary, or 
« more uſeful, or more ſuitable to its circumſtances and 
cc ſituation, than a direct trade to the Eaſt-Indies.” You 
have then the opinion of the firſt political writer of the age, 
according to the opinion of the honourable member, and that 
too upon the ſubject to which his whole life was dedicated; 
and that not delivered in the heat of party diſputes, to fa- 
vour one fide, and, annoy the other, but the calm reſult of 
his reaſon, dictated in the cloſet. . This then I fay is an 
opinion which ought to have much weight with every man, 
but eſpecially with the honourable member who eſtimates 
him ſo eminently. 

But another idea has been ſuggeſted, that if this trade is 
thrown open, Engliſh merchants will employ their capitals 
in it. Now, this they muſt do by one of theſe two ways; 
either by emigrating with their capitals here, or by remain- 
ing where they are, and employing eur merchants here as 
their factors. Now, if our merchants are only to carry 
it on as the factors of Engliſh merchants, the main profits 
of the trade, whatever they may be, mult revert to England; 
little more will be effected, than the profits of the trade 
from one ſet of Engliſh merchants, namely the Eaſt-India 
Company, to the hands of another ſet of Engliſh merchants, 
namely the employers of our factors. The mere factorage 

| would 
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would be our only gain, and to countervail even this ſmall 
gain, we ſhould have, in conſequence of India ſhips un- 
ding here, a multitude of Afiatic manyfaCtures poured in 
here, to the ruin of our own. I ſay, then, that our manu- 
factures would be in a worſe ſtate than they art at preſent. 
I ſay more, that our merchants would not be in a better. 
For though according to this idea, our merchants would 
gain ſomething by ſactorage, yet they would have no ſhare 
in the trade—whereas now, they have a ſhare in that part 
of the trade which is between London and Dublin, to 
which the capitals of our merchants are adequate : and you 
would open the trade between Canton and Dublin—to 
which the capitals of our merchants are inadequate ; and 
thus give the whole mercantile profits to the Engliſh mer- 
chants, and give the factorage only to the Iriſh merchants, 
As to the notion of the Engliſh merchants themſclves 
emigrating to this country, and ſettling here to carry on 
this trade; I do not doubt but it has come from ſuch autho- 
rity, but ſome Engliſh merchants have faid it; but I yery 
much doubt, that any Engliſh merchants would do it. 1 
know what Engliſh manufacturers ſaid upon the Propoſi- 
tions, that if they paſſed, they would quit their country, 
and come over with their capitals to ſettle here. But I did 
not credit them; and why? Becauſe there were many ma- 
nufactures at that time ſufficiently encouraged to induce 
them to emigrate if they were ſo diſpoſed. —Have they 
from that time to this done ſo in any inſtance ? Have they, 
to carry on the cotton manufaQure, which is now fo flou- 
riſbing in this country ?—All the advantages of cheap liv- 
ing, low taxes, low wages, which they then ſaid would 
induce them to come over with their capitals here, have 
their operation in the cotton manufacture; they have their 
full operation in many other manufactures ; yet have they 
come over in any inſtance ? Do you believe then what they 
ſaid on the Propoſitions? People of wealth will always be 
unwilling 


18 


caving to emigrate; and if the merchants of England. 
were diſpoſgd to emigrate, I have little hope that this coun» 
tty would be favoured with a preference. It is only ſpe- 
culatiſts who emigrate, and America is the ſcene for ſpe- 
culation. The trade of America to China is as free as the 
winds, Has any great Engliſh merchant emigrated there 
to purchaſe it? I never can indulge in thoſe dreams of mer- 
charts and manufacturers quitting wealthy and luxurious 
England to lettle here. 

But argument has been anſwered by example; and it has 
been (aid that America, though a country ſmall in capital 
carries on a trade directly with Aſia. It is true; and the 
difference of ſituation, may be alone ſufficient to make it a 
more eligible trade for America, than for Ireland. For in- 
ſtance, were America to get her teas from China circui- 
touſly through Britain, her teas would come to her incum- 
bered with the freight, firſt from China to London; which 
is further than to her own port; and then from London to 
America,—What a monſtrous and excentrie navigation is 
this !—Whereas our teas only come charged with the freight 
from China to London; and then from London to Dublin; 
which is comparatively but a ſmall aberration, 

If America had a wealthy neighbour, as near to her AS 
England is to us, who could ſupply her with Aſiatic pro- 
ductions, perhaps ſhe would prefer being ſo ſupplied. 
Add to this, it does not follow from America puſuing the 
trade herſelf, that it is wiſe in her to do fo. It is well 
known, that a trade may be profitable to the merchant, but 
injurious to the country. And here is a great error into 
which many gentlemen fall; they ſay if the trade is a bad 
one, the merchant will not purſue it: and this is fo far 
true, that if the trade was an unprofitable one for the mer- 
chant he would not purſue it. But if it was profitable to 
him, though ever ſo unprofitable to the country, he would 
Now this I ſay, is the fact with reſpe& tb a trade with 


China. 
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China. I will give you an example which every man may 


underſtand. Suppoſe a merchant here has 5, oool. capital, 
and that he ſent it to Aſia for Aſiatic manufactures, and 
that he afterwards ſold thoſe manufaCtures to ſome of the 
European nations at a good profit This would be a good 
trade for him; but what would the country gain? It 
would enable him to live more luxuriouſly—but 10,0001, 
capital employed in home trade, and home manufacture, 
would be infinitely more advantageous to the country, 
would employ more hands, and give the poor more bread. 


Aſk the manufacturers in the Liberty, how many men 


would 10, oool. employ in our home manufactures ?—and 
what wealth and induſtry it would diffuſe ?—and then, let 
any man ſay that 50,000], ſent floating round the Cape of 
Good Hope to China, would be as uſeful or as N to 
the nation. 

Hitherto 1 have conſidered this ſubject in its commercial 
alpect: now view it in its political one. I aſk you, do you 
know what treaties now ſubſiſt between Great Britain 
and foreign ſtates with reſpect to this trade? Do you know 
how far Ireland is included in thoſe treaties? Or to what 
inſult or confiſcation an Iriſh merchant-man might now be 
expoſed in the Indian ocean? What happened to Scotland 
in the reign of William the IIId? the Scotch eſtabliſhed 
an Eaſt-India Company, which was incorporated by their 
king, and ſanctioned by their parliament. What was the 
conſequence? England was in a ferment of diſcontent— 


France, Spain, and Holland remonſtrated—The Spaniards 


attacked them-with arms—The Engliſh with famine. And 
of 2,800 brave men, that went out upon their firſt expe- 
dition, not above one hundred returned home alive. Ts 
this a ſituation into which we ſhould imprudently and 
wantonly precipitate: the intrepid ſpirit of our country- 
men? What happened to the Eaſt-India Company eſta- 
þliſhed at Oſtend by the * of Germany i in 1722 ? 
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England and Holland remonſtrated againſt it. What fol- 
lowed ? The right honourable Baronet has read the ſequel, 
out of the ſubſequent treaty. If then ſo potent a prince 
as the emperor of Germany was thus compelled to 're- 
nounce for ever ſo favourite an object as the Eaſt-India 
Company, what he himſelf had eſtabliſhed ; and which he 
ſtruggled for nine years to protect; what might we expect, 
if we were now to embark in this trade, without any 
previous treaty formed, or any explanation whatſoever with 
any potentate upon earth? I ſhall cite one inſtance more to 
ſhew the jealouſy of nations, about any interference with 
each other in this trade. By the treaty ot Weſtphalia, 
which is ratified by all the ſubſequent treaties down to the 
preſent day, Spain is bound not to ſail to the Eaſt-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope ; and therefore can carry on no 
trade directly from Europe to the Eaſt-Indies. Now I aſk, 
what would be the conſequence, if you ſent a ſhip to China, 
and that ſhip was captured by ſome European ſtate? How 
would you proceed ? What treaty would you refer to ? Sup- 
poſe the Dutch for inſtance were to ſeize your ſhip. I 

will read you the words of the laſt treaty between them and 
Great Britain, in 1784—* The States General of the United 
Provinces promiſe and engage, not to interrupt the navi- 
gation of Bri: /þ ſubjects in the Oriental ſeas.” By this 
they are bound not to interrupt the navigation of Britiſh 
ſubjects; but not one word of Irith ſubjects. You will 
not ſay that we are Britiſh ſubjects. Ireland is not Britain. 
What follows? That Ireland is not included in the treaty. 
But if you ſay, that though we are not protected againſt" 
ſuch outrage by treaty, yet we are protected againſt it by 
the law of nations. Admit it. But the law of nations is 
much more indiſtinct and unſatisfactory than treaty; for 
if it was not, there would be no need of treaty to ſauc- 
tion it. But ſuppoſe the law of nations ever ſo clear in 
your favour—I aſk, how are you to enforce it? Where is 


F EO, your 


1 
your fleet? Will you apply to Great Britain and deſire her 


to go to war for you? Now I will ſuppoſe her conduct as 
favourable to you as you could deſire, and that ſhe does go 


to war for you. I aſk, how much of the expence of ſuch a 


war would it be expected you ſhould bear? Or in what 
century would all the profits you could hope to make by the 
Eaſt-India trade, repay you for your ſhare of the contribu- 
tion? How many uſeful manufactures at home would the 
very war itſelf deſtroy ? How many future manufactures 
would the incumbrance incurred by ſuch a war ever after 
depreſs? Who is there among us, that can put his hand to 
his heart, and ſay, he ſees his way through this buſineſs ? 


For my part, I cannot. 


Mr. Egan, in a vein of 1 cormitnted on the 
frequent ſignals of approbation thrown out during the 
ſpeech of the honourable Baronet, from the troops of ad- 
miniſtration when they received the fignal from their com- 
mander; and obſerved, “ there was more joy among them 
« for one ſinner that repented, than for the ninety and 
cc nine juſt perſons (pointing to the treaſury ſide of the 


c houſe) who had no need of repentance.” With reſpect 


to the rabble of argument which had been thrown out to'them 


reſpecting the inſufficiency of capital in this country for the 


Eaſt-India trade; this was no ſtage to debate that part of 
the ſubject—It was not a conſideration for that Houſe, 
whether the merchant of Ireland had capital or not; but it 
was their buſineſs to afſert and protect the privilege of 
commerce, and leave the buſineſs of the capital to the mer- 
chant. Was it not obvious to every man that the charter of 
the India Company was now near its period, and was it 
not equally well known that every trading town in Eng- 
land were petitioning to be guarded againſt a continuace 
of their deſtructive monopoly. It had been conceded this 
night, that the emulation for this trade had been ſupported 
in other nations by Britiſh capital, why then were only 

foreign 


„ 
foreign nations to enjoy the beneſit of this advantage? 
But the preſent was not the time for debating the principle 
of ſuch a bill; for the motion before the Houſe was ſor 
leave to repeal a law reſtrictive on the free trade of this 
country ſo arduouſly obtained, which law had ſkulked into 
the Houſe unawares ; it had been ſmuggled into the Houſe 
wrapped up in a revenew bill, during the languor of ſome 
ſtupid unattended evening, and which ought to be kick- 
ed out as an inſult to the dignity of Parliament, and the 
rights of this country. It had been ſaid that the meaſure 
ſeemed to tend to commit this country with Great Britain 
how ?—was it meant to threaten the force of Great Britain 
againſt this country, for preſuming to obtain the exerciſe of 
a right ceded to her in the ſolemnity of a treaty ? he hoped 
not—could it be called committing the merchants of Ireland 
with thoſe of Great Britain ? certainly no ;—for it only 
went to unmanacle them from the reſtrictive monopolies of 
a company already committed with all the mercantile inte- 


reſt of the Britiſh dominions. It had been aſſerted, that 


the right of this country to that trade had never been queſ- 
tioned 3 but he aſked, had we any inſtances of that right 
having been exerciſed. Now, for God's ſake, Sir, ſaid he, 
if there is ſuch a right, let it be recognized and eſtabliſhed 
by ſome one inſtance of its exerciſe. Let us for the ſake 
of precedent freight only one veſſel of this country to the re- 
gions beyond the Cape of Good Hope even with commodities, 
the moſt injurious to her intereſts. I do not mean a freight 
of our ordinary convicte, but of his majeſty's miniſters in 
this country, to Batany Bay; and though I am not, for my 
own part, much' diſpoſed for long voyages—I ſhould not 
be unwilling, once in my life, to accompany thither the 
whole treaſury bench, and all the light troops in the rere, 
in the capacity of ſuper cargo, if it was only for the plea- 

ſure of ſeeing them ſafe there, 
This ſally threw the _— Houſe into a peal of laughter, 
£8 > Mx. 
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Mr. Archdall was againſt the motion.— If it were true 
that Great Britain was a part of the empire, all her advan- 
tages muſt circulate through the conſtituting maſs—The 
argument which was conſidered the ſtrongeſt in favour of 
the meaſure was in his opinion the eaſieſt anſwered—that 
is the RIGHT of the country to this commerce—the free- 


dom of our trade, he ſaid, was left untouched, for who 
attempted to touch it but ourſelve?? the queſtion was one, 


not of metaphyſical right, but of practical utility; and the 


ſenſe of right ſhould be controlled by a ſenſe of _— 
diency. 


Mr. B. Conyngham was not at all ſurpriſed that 3 
men were fond of giving ſcope to mercantile adventure. 
As to the motion, he laid he had an opinion different from 
that of either ſide of the Houſe. If Britain thought it for 
the good of the empire to confine the trade to a monopoly, 
the people of Ireland loved the empire too well to diſſent. 
Yet he thought ſomething ſhould be done with reſpect to 
this trade. Many things in the- charter of the Company 
preſſed hard on this country and called for alteration. He 
knew not whether the trade was an advantageous one or 
not; but he thought that other countries would not have 
engaged in the trade with ſo much avidity if it were not 
prohtable.— The import of India commodities into this 
country, amounting to near 500,000. per annum, were 
ſuch as ſugg-ſted no mean idea ot the importance of the 
trade—befides the Engliſh merchants are now ſpeculating 
on ſugars, and thinking of bringing them from the Eaſt 
on better terms than they at preſent have them from the 
Weſt Indies. If the monopoly of the Eaſt ſtill remain 
with the Company, this country would loſe a very large 
ſum in this article, the imports on which annually amount 
to upwards of 400,00]. He argued not againſt the mono- 
poly, but he thought if Ireland gave up the trade the ſhould 
do it with her eyes open. He thought it would be unfair 
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to infer from gentlemen's oppoſing this motion that they 
were averſe to every reſtriction or modification of the mono- 
poly- for his part he was of opinion ſome reſtrictions were 


neceſſary though he ſhould vote. againſt the motion. As 


to the argument that the trade was not beneficial—it de- 


{ſerved no weight—merchants might reaſon from that cir- 
cumſtance either for or againſt engaging in the trade but 


it was not a conſideration that ſhould influence nations, 
which ought not to have their rights confined by any 
ſuch petty conſiderations. England, for inſtance, would 
not bear controul or rollrction even in the worthleſs trade 
to Nootka. | : 
Mr. Conyngham then made ſome obſervations on the 
backward ſtate of Ireland in maritime affairs, occaſioned 
ſolely by the reſtraints under which her commerce had la- 
boured—the whole ſhipping of the kingdom of Ireland, he 
ſaid, amounted to leſs by one-third than the ſhipping of 
the ſingle. town of Liverpool—the Houſe ſhould not then, by 


their arguments againſt the 9 depreſs the riſing ſpirit 
of the country. 


Mr Barrington oppolict the motion principally on the 
ground that it was ungenerous toward England, and pre- 


judicial to the riſing commerce of this country; of which 
he deſcribed the hills as gilded by the ſun of. proſperity, 
and the vallies adorned by the rich clothing of agricultural 
abundance, in as much as it muſt diveſt and diſtract the 
capital, already veſted in the preſent thriving arts and com- 
merce of the country, to vague and diſtant objects uncer- 
tain of profit, and pregnant with difficulty and hazard. 

_ Hving faid much to this effect, he reverted to the old 


ground which has generally diſtinguiſhed this gentleman's | 


ſperches—that of inveighing againſt the motives of the op- 


poſition in moſt of their favourite meaſures—which he con- 


tended to be merely the defire of obſtructing the buſineſs 
of government in the hands of an. adminiſtration, whoſe 


places 
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places they wiſhed for, whoſe ſucceſs they envied, and 
whoſe talents and virtues the honourable orator, on this, as 
moſt occaſions, enamelled in the higheſt ſtyle of fulgent pa- 
negyrick—and he concluded, by terming the preſent mo- 
tion—a ( maſt of patriotiſm, to a meaſure of party; and he 
declared himſelf happy in the opportunity of plucking off 
the one, and expoſing the other. 


Mr. Curran ſaid, that as the filence of gentlemen on queſ- 
tions of this kind was conſidered a crime, he ſhould preſerve 
himſelf from blame by ſaying a few words. He then entered 
into vindication of Mr. Grattan for having been formerly ſilent 
on this ſubject—he had been engaged in a greater work 
that of raiſing that Houſe to the honourable fituation they 
then held in which they x1GH r be independent if they 
would. By the preſent motion the Houſe was not called 
on to diſturb the public tranquillity but merely to expunge 
an interlineation of their clerk by which the country had 
been long deprived of benefits to which Great Britain 
would have waded through an expence of blood and mil- 
lions, He adverted to the diſtinction that had been made 
that this was not giving up a right, but making a volun- 
tary conceſſion of the exerciſe of that right—this, he ſaid, 
was not merely /ubmitting to ſubjugation, but coming for- 
ward in the gallant ſervility of a Capadocian in the fury of 
oppreſſion to demand the chain. Other gentlemen had ſaid, 
« don't engage the country in a trade that has ruined all 
tt that have ever adventured in it“ as if gentlemen thought 
that the motion went to engage them to create commiſ- 
ſioners to ſend the bread of the country to India to be eaten. 
No act of parliament can preſcribe the channels in which 
commerce ſhall flow it was the object of the motion only 
to leave the field of commerce open to the merchant, and 
let him avail himſelf of advantages as he can.— The ſmall- 
neſs of our capital had been urged againſt the motion 
that objection, he ſaid, amounted to this“ You have but 
« little 


* 


t ; 
« little money ! therefore buy at London, for 2001. what 


« you can import directly into Dublin for 50l.“— He de- 
fired the Houſe to conſider whether, as men of common 


faith and common probity, they could refuſe to their fellew- 
ſubjects the exerciſe of this right which all acknowledged 


them to poſſeſs—for his part, he thought not, and by the 
determination of the Houſe on this queſtion, their character 
would ſtand or fall, if Ireland was not a beſotted nation. — 
Another objeCtion that had been offered was, that the aſ- 
ſertion of the right would commit this country with Great 


Britain.—Were ſuch grounds fit to be held out in this af- - 
ſembly? If it is meant, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Curran) that the 


avowal of an undoubted Right of this country is committing 
us in hoſtilities with Great Britain—l declare to God my 
blood runs cold at the very idea.—What, Sir, is the dignity 


of the Britiſh Lion reduced to ſuch meanneſs, as to ſet up 


a threat of ſtrength againſt exerciſe of right? Or, is the 
Britiſh nation to be held out as that kind of ruffian, who 
wants to aſſert by force and exact by injuſtice, that which 
ſhe could not defend in equity or in argument? But why 
is the Britiſh nation held up in this Houſe ? Or, is this a 
queſtion between nations ?—Certainly not.—lt is a queſtion 
between a chartered company of a few monopoliſts and all 
the reſt of his majeſly's ſubjects in both kingdoms—a queſ- 
tion which if decided according to the rights of this country, 
would create an influx of men and an acceſſion of capital— 
not an influx of men to deſtroy our morals, or of capital 
to buy up to the public faith ;—but of men to improve our 
induſtry and commerce, and of capital to cheriſh both. 
The monopoly of the India Company has excited a com- 


petition with every other body of Britiſh traders—but their 


influence and corruption had hitherto broke down every 
oppoſition to that Monopoly. The preſent queſtion, there- 
fore, is ſimply between the India Company and the peo- 
ple of Ireland; and the iſſue pending is, whether the in- 
fluence of the Britiſh miniſter as agent of the India Com- 


pany 
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| pany could prevail on a majority in an Iriſh Parliament'to 
' "furrender the rights of their country. He concluded by 

ſympathizing with the people on the dangerous ſituation 
of their liberties as Britiſh ſubjects, when the engines of 
public corruption were brought to play in upon their re- 
preſentatives, in parliament aſſembled, and influence them 
to a deſertion of one of their moſt valuable privileges. 
On theſe grounds he would vote for the motion. 


Mr. Grattan could not avoid is to bear teſtimony 
againſt ſome principles he had heard in the courſe of the 
debate.—He had heard it declared that this country .may 
be bappy enough in managing her trade, ſo as to favour a 
monopoly to a Britiſh'company. He had heard it avowed 
with unbounded meanneſs that an exerciſe of the right of 
Free-trade on the part of this country, by a claim of par- 
ticipation in a commerce with the independent empires 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan, was invidious towards Britiſh intereſt, and 
would commit her with this country, and that it was there- 
fore the duty of parliament to prevent ſuch a conſequnce. 
But he denied that any right exiſted in the parliament 
to deprive its conſtituents of an undoubted right to trade 
with one-fourth of the world. —< They are not your 
ſervants,“ ſaid Mr. Grattan, „ you are their truſtees—and 
you have no more right to ſurrender up this free-trade, 
than you have to ſurrender up the conſtitution—and you 
/ have no more right to ſurrender, up that than to aboliſh 
the rock on which the iſland is founded.” With reſpect 
to what had been ſtated by a right honourable Baronet, 
© (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) of the ceſſion by the 
court of Vienna, of her India trade in favour of Great 
Britain; he begged leave to remind the right honourable 
member, this ceſſion was part of a capitulation, and there- 
fore no way applicable to the caſe of Ireland, unleſs it is 
intended to capitulate away the rights of her people with- 


” 


out 
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out the plea of neceſſity or even of prudence —equally in- 
applicable was the argument which talked of compenſa- 
tion between nations for mutual benefits, for this country 
had little obligations to England none to the India Com- 
pany—nor was offered any equivalent for the ſurrender of 
ſo valuable a right. He contended that no parliament 
whatever, had a right to deſtroy the commerce of a coun- 
) WE try though it had a right to regulate it; but if under the” 
. pretence of regulation parliament deſtroyed that commerce, 
it was guilty of a violation of the confidence of the peo- 


ple, the rights of the country, and the 8 of the 
o 


He was ; ready to admit the preference due to Engliſh 
- connexion and Engliſh commerce, but could England hold | 
for this country none? The ſurrender now aſſerted was a 
monopoly of our commerce home and collateral ; a ſurren- 
der without any reciprocity. But though he thought it 
right to prefer the intereſts of England to that of all fo- 
reigners, he could not hold it right to prefer them to our 
own, for this would be to ſet up the intereſt of a company 
of Britiſh monopoliſts againſt the rights of the people of 
Ireland; a company who take no part of our commodities 
into their trade, but charged us the higheſt price for every 
thing our occaſions required of them; and as if to puniſh 
and reprove us in the criminality of the ſurrender, it was 
made an act of our own parliament. He condemned the 
precipitancy of attempting to reject the motion without aſ- 
ſenting to call to the bar mercantile men, who were beſt 
judges of their own intereſts, and belt able to give the Houſe 
competent information as to the extent of their capital, 
and the great objects of chat trade furniſhed, they were 
now about to be excluded unheard. —Suffer, ſaid he, the 
| bill to be brought 1 in, and I will bring to your bar in addi- 
tion to your own merchants theſe of another country, who 
_ ſhall offer you ſuch depoſit of capital as thall remove your 


8 great 
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great objections on the line of Iriſh incompetence to the Eaſt- 
India commerce. Gentlemen aſk, will you. render the 
trade of Ireland injurious to England—I remember when a 
ſuit was urged to paſs in this Houſe the commercial pro- 
poſitions, it was held out as an allurement that 600,000). 
of Enghih capital would immediately center in this country, 
and the ſame men who urged this conſideration, now object 
to the very ſame principle—the very fame argument now 
adduced againſt the expediency of our trade to the Eaſt, 
was equally applicable to our trade in the Weſt—and the 
very ame gentlemen who now oppoſe this queſtion ſeemed 
equally forward to oppoſe your Weſtern trade, and callum- 
niate the very project about thirteen or fourteen years ago, 
though they are not now aſhamed to take fo much credit to 
themſelves or its conſequent ſuccefs and proſperity.— Gen- 
tlemen talked of committing this country with Great Bri- 
tain by purſuing this meaſure—but he could ſee in it no 
more danger of hoftility with Great Britain, than with the 
Cham of Tartary or any Indian potentate. When gentle- 
men held up the name of Great Britain as a threat to inti- 
midate in that Houſe, they ſhould name their authority 
Ireland, he thought, could have no hoſtilities to fear in which 
England was not equally concerned; and he was ſure no Bri- 
tiſh miniſter or agent, would make claims in that aſſembly 
under the threat of Britiſh ſtrength, if the idea was not ſug- 
geſted by Iriſh meannefs ; with refpect to the aſſertion of a 
right honourable Baronet, Sir Laurence Parſons, that he 
had been filent on the India buſineſs in the commercial 
queſtions of former years reſpecting the rights of this coun- 
try — he ſaid it was not fa, for in the prepoſitions agitated 
in the year 1785, he had ſpoken fully to the trade of India 
nor was it argument, for a difference of time calls for a 
difference of proceeding—when he and-his friends did not 
move on this ſubject, the charter had many years to run; 
and when they did move, the charter was near expiring 
« We did not” ſaid he, «© bring in a motion formerly 
| & becauſe 


(a1 


© becauſe it was improper, but we bring it on now be- 


« cauſe it is neceſſary.—That is the anſwer to the I” 


- «© honourable member.” 
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Gentlemen had talked of their dependance on Great 
Britain for the maintenance of the Proteſtant religion and 
aſcendancy in this country ; but did they hope to fortify 
the Proteſtant intereſt and aſcendancy in this country, by 
betraying the confidence of Proteſtant conſtituents, and 
ſurrendering the rights of Ireland to a Britiſh company of 


monopoliſts. In 177 it was declared in the addreſs of 


this Houſe to the throne, that nothing but a Free Trade, 
on. the broad maxim that Britiſh monopoly ſhould no 
longer affect Iriſh commerce, would fave this country from 
ruin. This principle was followed up, and a free trade 
was obtained; and therefore the Houſe was not now free 
to eat the words of that addreſs, by ſurrendering up that 


free trade. That if gentlemen were to give up, without 


even the pretence of that principle, to the ſupport of which 
they had heretofore pledged their lives and fortunes, they 


' would render parliament inſtrumental to a fraud upon the 


_ treachery, 


people. To offer our riſing proſperity as an argument for 


ſuch a claim, was the argument of an highway-man.— _ 


« Sir, you have a large ſalary, or a good eſtate, and there- 
&« fore you muſt give me your purſe, as you are rich enough 
cc without it.”—So ſays the miniſter to the people of this 


country“ You have a proſperous linen buſineſs a riſing 


« agriculture—an improving commerce therefore give 
« me up your Ealt-India trade, or you will become too 
« rich.” | 

Mr. Grattan it a brilliant oration, wherein we 
have been able only to ſcan the outline of his flight, as he 
ſhot like a meteor through the regions of oratory by warn- 
ing the members of that Houſe againſt a baſe ſurrender of 


the rights of their conſtituents who ſent them there, and 


to whom they. mult be reſponſible for ſuch unpardonable 


G2 . Mr. 


Op 
Mr Corry ſaid, that when he was in oppoſition. to 
former adminiſtrations, he had three times brought on 
the agitation of this queſtion; but for reaſons which it 
would now be tedious to explain, he never did think 
it expedient to bring forward the queſtion in any ſub- 
ſtantial form, and he hoped it would now be preſſed. 
Mr. George Ponſonby. I do confeſs, Mr. Speaker, that I 
am ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the kind of argument offered this 
night againſt an admitted and. moſt valuable right of this 


country, by gentlemen who fit oppoſite to me, and who 
have ſo ſhamefully deſerted that right. ; 


A right honourable Baronet has told us, *tis mexaddient 
for us to claim this right leſt it might encourage ſmuggling 
and given us to underſtand that we ſhall have no tea at 
all, unleſs we chuſe to drink it with the Britiſh Eaſt-India 
Company.—1 profeſs, Sir, I do not ſee how a precluſion 
of this country from the exerciſe of this trade, is to prevent 
fmuggling, ſo long as a ſuperior intereſt in this way can be 
cultivated with European nations who. enjoy the trade re- 
gardleſs of the contract of Great Britain or her India Com- 
panx. 

Another argument, Sir, is, | that nnd hs no capital 
to carry on the trade. —This, Sir, is ſtrange language from 
a gentleman who preſides over the finances of this coun- 
try. In the name of God, Sir—If we have no capital, 
how then can we injure, Great Britain ?—Give us the toy 
—let us play with it. It will gratify our national vanity.— 
But why is the whole ſtrength of adminiſtration drawn out 
to oppoſe the meaſure—when by granting it you can filence 

us for ever upon this ſubject; — for while you argue it as 
impoſſible for us to. avail ourſelves of the mts Row 
can you poſſibly diſſent from my motion. 


It ſeems it is a © ruinous trade” too.—Do you think, 
then, that the people will perſevere in the commerce, if 
they And it ſo? Or, is it probable that a monopolizing 


Company, 


ACSI] 
Company, or their agent in this. Houſe, would be- ſo tena- 


cious of ſecuring to themſelves a ruinous trade 7— This is 


ſtrange language, Sir, to hold in parliament. 


An honourable Baronet (Sir Laurence Parſons) * -Faid | 


«: we ſought to take this privilege from the India Company, 
a time when it was pledged to them on the faith of the 
Engliſh parliament, for a ſeries of years.” —Theſe years, 


Sir, are now on the point of expiration, .and the Britiſh 


parliament will no longer have a right to grant away the 
commerce of this country without the permiſſion of her 
own parliament and therefore it cannot be improper to 


aſſert your claim to that right, before any new compact is 


eſtabliſned to which your ſilence may give ſanction. 

An honourable Baronet, too, has faid, it is the duty 
of parliament to watch over the commerce of the 'coun+ 
try, and to prevent her capital from being diverted from 
objects of certain e to vague and diſtant ſpecu- 
lations. 


But the true Wan is, that e "ſhould never 
meddle with the application of capital to any branch of 
commerce, but leave'it entirely to the individuals who veſt 
that capital, Can we know better their intereſts, - or be 
more anxious to promote them, than themſelves ?—So long 
as the legiſlature does not tamper with certain branches of 
commerce, by high bounties, but leave them to the difcre- 
tion of traders themſelves, commerce and capital 'will al- 
ways find their proper channels, | 


The honourable Baronet has ſaid, « tea is a luxury, and 
that ten thouſand pounds expended in the Liberty, would do 
more good than an hundred thouſand ſent to China for 
tea.” — Why, Sir, tea, inſtead of being a mere luxury, is 


become a neceſſary of life in this country.—The- loweſt of 


your ſervants, and pooreſt of your peaſantry uſe it—and if 
a capital of ſome hundred thoufand pounds is annually ex- 
pended on this - article for home conſumption, I ſee no 


reaſon 
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reaſon why our own merchants ſhould not enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the trade. 

Another honourable gentleman has ſaid, we ſhall, by 
aſſerting our claim, commit this country with England. — 
What, Sir, at ſuch a time as this, for this Houſe to be in- 
ſulted with ſuch language !—I am _y ſtartled at the 
idea, 

Are we fallen back to the old ground, when England 
legiſlated for this country—are we returned to thoſe times 
when it was ſaid in this Houſe—if any project was urged 
for the improvement of our commerce—ſtop! ſtop !— 
you are going upon dangerous ground! England will inter- 
fere ?—ls an Eaſt-India Company the people of England? 
Is a Britiſh miniſter the people of England? N O—and 

good God !—Sir, ſhall we be told. that the repreſentatives 
of the people of Ireland do, by aſſerting the commercial 
rights of their country which are not at all queſtioned— 
commit the country with England, and riſk the loſs of 
her connection ?— Sir, I reſpect that connection, I will 
defend that connection of the Iriſh parliament with the 
Engliſh crown to the laſt drop of my blood, and the laſt 
ſhilling of my fortune. Bur, Sir, if we are united to that 
crown, are we alſo united with the Engliſh parliament ?— 
Does not that crown encircle the brows of my king to 
whom I owe my allegiance ?—and muſt I conſider him ſo 
unmindſul of the happineſs of his people of Ireland, as to 
require of me, under that allegiance, a ſurrender of theſe 
rights to a Company of Britiſh monopoliſts ? Or is this the 
way to ſecure the regards of the people of England ?—N O, 
Sir: the more you ſupport your own dignity, and ſhew 
| your regard for a well-regulated commerce, the more zea- 
louſly they will guard, love, and honour you as a part of 
themſelves. The people of England, Sir, will ever regard 
the character of a freeman above that of a ſlave. 
An honourable young friend of mine (the honourable 
Mr. Stuart) with whom I have generally the good fortune 
; | | to 
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to concur, has argued that we enjoy a protection fram 
Britiſh fleets, for which we give no equivalent—and that 
the ſurrender of this trade is inadequate to the advantages 
we derive under Britiſh protection. 


I would aſk my honourable friend, is the navigation act 
and its conſtruction no equivalent? Who mans the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain ?—Is our blood no contribu- 
tion towards the defence of the empire.—Give me leave to 


ſay, Sir, that the contribution of men from this country to 


the navies and armies of Great Britain is ſuch a ſtrength, 


as if withheld, would very much humiliate both her power 


and her fame. Does my honourable friend ſuppoſe the 
rejection of this motion to-night will be felt by the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, as conferring a compliment upon 
them ?—Certainly no. The only way by which you can 

compliment Great Britain and do juſtice to your own coun- 

try, is by firſt inſiſting on the right in its fulleſt extent, 
and then compromiſing, if you will, for an . | 
ſhould you chuſe to wave that right. | 


An honourable Baronet, (Sir Laurence Parſons) has ſaid, 
that by attempting to purſue this trade without the concur- 
rence of the India Company, we ſhall riſk hoſtilities with 
other nations and be deprived of Britiſh proteQtion—for_ 
Iriſh ſubjects cannot be called Britiſh ſubjects. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, what ſort of picture does this argument draw of 


our connection with, or dependance on Great Britain lt is 
ſcarcely a year fince we were called on by Great Britain to 


ſupport her right of commerce in another quarter of the 
world, by joining in a war with Spain, and to vote 20,000l. 
to ſupport a conteſt, in the iſſue of which we were to 
expect war only, and no commerce at all. | 


But now, that we urge a claim to exerciſe our right of 


commerce in another quarter, we are told, that as Iriſhmen 


we are not Britiſh ſubjects, and that England will abandon 
us to the hoſtilities of Kher nations.—But what fear can 


there 


LIE) 
there be of war in this caſe? Will any foreign nation go 


to war with-us'for oppoſing the monopoly of a Britiſh Eaſt- 


India Company? Or will the nations beyond the Cape 
commence hoſtilities againſt us for relieving them from the 
extortions of the India Company, and giving them goods 
en better terms ?—Beſide, what were the words of the 
Duke of Rutland to both Houſes of Parliament when Vice- 


roy of this country, at the time of our acquiring the free 
trade, I rejoice that I am the perſon to acquaint the 
4 parliament of Ireland that Great Britain accedes to their 


« wiſhes, and that both countries are united againſt all 


« the world in the benefits of a foreign trade.” Here, I 


appeal to gentlemen on that ſide of the Houſe, if we have 
not, in the official declaration of an Iriſn Viceroy, a ſolemn 


pledge of the faith of England to defend our commercial 


privileges as her own ? 
We have been told of a Scotch colony at 8 who 
ſought to eſtabliſh a trade there in the reign of King William, 


but were refuſed protection, and expoſed to the hoſtilities 
of . the Spaniards he people, Sir, who attempted that 


ſettlement commenced their operations, not by conciliation 
and peaceable induſtry, but by invaſive warfare—and when 
they applied to King William, that monarch, ſenſible of 
their miſconduct, refuſed to commit the nation in a war 


for their ſake, and left them to the fate they deſerved. 


One right honourable member on hat ſide of the Houſe, 
(the honourable. Mr. Burton Cunningham), has expreſſed 
ſentiments on this ſubject, honourable to the feelings of an 


Iriſh ſenator—he has ſpoken like a man with whom the 


ſpirit of the gentleman has not ſunk in the courtier. It 
was fortunate for the men with whom he generally votes, 


there was one man to be found amongſt them not afraid 


to avow ſentiments favourable to the rights of his country. 

1 am glad of it for their ſakes—for really, Sir, I have ſome 

pity for their * They talk to us of faction and in- 
novation 
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novation: If ſuch 1 do exiſt, it muſt be 3 them 
ſelves, I know of no ſuch principles on this fide. of the 
Houſe, —For my own part, Sir, I declare moſt: ſolemnly 
my inviolable attachment to the conſtitution as eſtabliſhed 
by the revolution of 1688.—I am attached to thoſe mea- 
| ſures which have been repeatedly brought forward by me 
and my friends on this fide of the Houſe, for ſecuring. to 
this country the rights of that conſtitution. —l mean a place- 
bill, a penſion- bill, a reſponbility-bill, and a bill to ſe- 
cure the freedom of election; to theſe principles I am 
pledged, and no adminiſtration in this country ſhall ever 
receive a vote from me until thoſe principles become the 
law of the land. 
Some other little remarks have been handed on the- 
_ queſtion of this night, and one gentleman called it aA maſk. 
« of patriotiſm to A meaſure of party, and he rejoiced in 
ic plucking it off. —If he has plucked it off, a right ho- 
nourable cenffeman of that fide of the Houſe (B. Connyng- 
ham) has picked it up and put it on; and give me leave to 
ſay, Sir, that he looks better in it than any other honourable 
member who has this night riſen in this Houfe, and with 
bare and unbluſhing front, to ſurrender the rights of his 
country at the feet of a Britiſh miniſter. 


The queſtion being put, the Houfe divided a 


Majority againſt the motion, 386 


Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. Ponſonby and Mr. Egan. 
For the Noes, the hon. Mr. Stuart and Mr. Parſons. 
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